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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


It will be indeed difficult to meas- 
ure up to the standard of accomplish- 
ment set by Jerome Himelhoch as 
Editor of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. In 
just five years, he and his editorial 
staff have built a journal literally from 
the ground up, starting where nothing 
existed, and bequeathing to his suc- 
cessor a flourishing periodical of 
which the Society can well be proud. 


In some ways, our task is made 
easy. The current issue is, in fact, 
transitional: some selecting and edit- 
ing for it is the work of the former 
staff. More significantly, however, 
Himelhoch established a tradition of 
experimentation in style, format, and 
especially ideas. We shall attempt to 
follow the example set, seeking where 
we can to serve better the Society and 
the field of social problems analysis. 
We would like to encourage, as did 
our predecessor, intellectual contro- 
versy out of which the field can grow. 
We hope to be able to stimulate 
articles which focus attention on new 
or neglected social problems areas: 
aging and the aged, and international 
problems including the problem of 
war come immediately to mind. At 
the same time, we want to encourage 


continued focus on the relatively well- 
defined problem areas of social life: 
race and éthnic relations, problems of 
industrialization and _ urbanization, 
mental health and medical issues, 
c1ime, problems of family relation- 
ships, and so on. 


We will also be receptive to policy 
articles if these are soundly based on 
existing research and experience. In 
addition, we are planning to incor- 
porate, as a feature of the Journal, a 
section entitled “Problems of Tomor- 
row.” In this department, we hope to 
provide short discussions (1500-1800 
words ), which deal with (a) the pre- 
diction of a problem or problems, in 
a specialized area, which on the basis 
of research in the field, may be ex- 
pected to emerge in the near future; 
(b) the suggestion of research which 
could be initiated now, and which 
might be of value to the development 
of sociological theory, to the under- 
standing of a concrete problem, and 
to emergent social action. 

Authors are cordially invited to 
submit material for this section. We 
would appreciate your suggestions 
and comments —even criticism. 


ERWIN O. SMIGEL 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN A WORLD SETTING: 
THE ROLE OF U. S. GOVERNMENT SPENDING* 


BYRON Fox 


Syracuse University 


The topic of limitations on social 
problems analyses has interested me 
for some twenty years. During the 
past year, as I have reflected upon it 
for the task which faces me tonight, 
I have tried to see it in terms of two 
of my interests. One interest is the 
sociology of international relations. 
The other is in that aspect of our 
culture we may label pecuniary-fiscal, 
including the field of government 
spending which has been our theme 
for the past year. 


TRADITIONAL TREATMENT: 
GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATION 


Social problems traditionally have 
been treated by American sociologists 
as primarily national social problems. 
International problems are considered 
something different and apart. Fur- 
ther, it is usually implied that what- 
ever can be done to solve national 
social problems, far less can be done 
about the international problems. 


My interest in international prob- 
lems has convinced me: that it is per- 
tinent to analyze possible provincial- 
ism and ethnocentrism found among 
American social scientists. This has 
a bearing on social problems as de- 
fined in terms of the value-assump- 
tions of our society. Let us look at 
two factors that both bound and re- 
strict the field of social problems as 
dealt with by most American so- 
ciologists. 


First, social problems as treated by 
American sociologists are largely 





* Presidential Address, Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, August 26, 1958. 


bounded geographically by the con- 
tinental borders of the United States. 
It is almost as if we were looking at 
a map of the United States: what is 
inside the continental borders is our 
field, but what is outside belongs to 
the field of international relations. 
This can be illustrated by the popular 
textbooks used in social problems 
courses: intervention by President 
Eisenhower at Little Rock will quick- 
ly find its way into social problems 
textbooks, but intervention by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the Middle East 
will not, because that is something 
different; that is international rela- 
tions. However important we may 
think the Little Rock conflict, it is 
quite conceivable that the Middle 
East crisis is still more fraught with 
serious and even catastrophic conse- 
quences for us. In the same way, the 
issue of federal aid to education in 
the United States is found in social 
problems textbooks, but far less fre- 
quently is there a discussion of 
American aid for Asian educational 
development. 


Treatment of American social prob- 
lems must be based on the fact that 
they are now world-wide in their 
ramifications, and cannot be cut off 
“at the water's edge.” To do so is to 
ignore our interdependence with the 
rest of the world. For example, how 
can race relations be treated ade- 
quately without going into the effects 
of American race conflict upon public 
opinion in the two-thirds of the world 
that is dark-skinned? How can juven- 
ile delinquency be properly examined 
without reference to the almost world- 
wide acceptance of the use of violence 
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in international affairs? Or can 
American health problems be stated 
without considering the dangers of 
atomic fall-out that have been stressed 
by groups of physical scientists, in- 
cluding a United Nations panel? 
What were formerly national social 
problems now have world dimensions 
and significance. Many social prob- 
lems are found to be common to other 
peoples, and part of larger interna- 
tional social problems. Great though 
my interest is in the geographical 
limitation, I must go on to describe 
a second limitation upon the field of 
social problems as dealt with by 
American sociologists. 


PECUNIARY-FISCAL LIMITATION 


The second limiting factor which | 
shall discuss is a set of culturally 
stressed traits which may be termed 
pecuniary-fiscal, closely associated with 
a strong emphasis upon economic pro- 
duction. Americans are preoccupied 
with an increasing national income, 
taxes, “costs,” “balanced budgets,” and 
“deficits.” Let us look at our pecuni- 
ary-fiscal value system in relation to 
social problems to discover the socio- 
logical implications. Let us look fur- 
ther to see how this value-system con- 
stitutes a restrictive boundary to the 
field of social problem analysis. 


We are aided in this task by scholars 
from other disciplines. For example, 
one of the most provocative recent 
books is The Affluent Society by Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Harvard economist. 
This study may prove to be a land- 
mark in American social science, al- 
though many economists would not 
agree. © 


Galbraith shows that the world of 
scarcity has changed to a world of 
abundance but our thinking about 
economic behavior has not kept pace. 
The social problem he underlines is, 
how can Americans change from a 
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set of obsolete economic ideas to a 
new way of thinking that is consistent 
with the changes which have occurred 
in our society? This characterization 
of our economic thought patterns 
comes from an economist who ex- 
hibits some of the interests of the 
sociologist and the cultural anthro- 
pologist. I find it interesting that 
some of my economist friends readily 
concede that Galbraith is a good so- 
ciologist or cultural anthropologist, 
but not a good economist. 


Galbraith has described the eco- 
nomic system in its Operational as- 
pects. Going beyond this he has also 
described the system in terms of its 
folklore and value assumptions (with 
which some economists prefer not to 
deal), but which sociologists and cul- 
tural anthropologists have considered 
to be their field. The area he has ex- 
plored might well be that of a so- 
ciology of economic behavior, not en- 
compassed by industrial sociology. 


The folklore of our society includes 
terms which are employed to describe 
the operation of its economic system, 
such as “production,” “costs,” “dimin- 
ishing marginal utility,’ “balanced 
budget,” “deficit,” “profit,” and “loss.” 
These terms have meaning only when 
used operationally within our own 
system. They do not necessarily have 
meaning or utility when applied to a 
different system. They are part of 
what Galbraith calls the “conventional 
wisdom,” that is, the commonly ac- 
cepted knowledge. In other peoples, 
of course, we would regard it as their 
superstitious beliefs. 


One or two illustrations may be 
used to indicate how Galbraith deals 
with the “conventional wisdom” or 
folklore of our society. He points out, 
for example, that we emphasize pri- 
vate production rather than public 
production. In the “conventional wis- 
dom,” private spending is “good” and, 
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generally speaking, public spending is 
“bad,” or at least suspect. Thus, spend- 
ing for jukeboxes, mouthwashes, and 
advertising is “good,” because it is 
private spending; on the other hand, 
spending for judges, policemen, and 
school teachers is “bad” because it is 
public spending. 


In his analysis of the conventional 
wisdom, Galbraith continues: “In the 
general view it is privately produced 
production that is important, and that 
nearly alone. ... At best public serv- 
ices are a necessary evil; at worst they 
are a malign tendency against which 
an alert community must exercise 
eternal vigilance. . . . Such attitudes 
lead to some interesting contradic- 
tions. Automobiles have an importance 
greater than the roads on which they 
are driven [or the schools in which 
youth might learn habits of safe driv- 
ing!|. We welcome expansion of 
telephone services as improving the 
general well-being but accept curtail- 
ment of postal services as signifying 
necessary economy. ... Vacuum clean- 
efs to insure clean houses are praise- 
worthy and essential to our standards 
of living. Street cleaners to insure 
clean streets are an unfortunate ex- 
pense. Partly as a result, our houses 
are generally clean and our streets 
generally filthy... .” 


Galbraith continues: 


The contrast [between public and 
private spending] was and remains evi- 
dent not alone to those who read. The 
family which takes its mauve and cerise, 
air-conditioned, power-steered, and pow- 
er-braked automobile out for a tour 
passes through cities that are badly 
paved, made hideous with litter, blighted 
buildings, billboards, and posts for wires 
that should long since have been put 
underground. They pass on into a 
countryside that has been rendered 
largely invisible by ccmmercial art. 
(The goods which the latter advertise 
have an absolute priority in our value 
system. Such aesthetic considerations as 
a view of the countryside accordingly 
come second. On such matters we are 
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consistent.) They picnic on exquisitely 
packaged food from a portable icebox 
by a polluted stream and go on to spend 
the night at a park which is a menace 
to public health and morals. Just before 
dozing off on an air mattress, beneath a 
nylon tent, amid the stench of decaying 
refuse, they may reflect vaguely on the 
curious unevenness of their blessings. Is 
this, indeed, the American genius? 
Galbraith speaks of the concern for 
private production as “traditional and 
irrational”; that is, it is part of the 
folklore. The emphasis on private 
production results in a starvation of 
public services at all levels of govern- 
ment to satisfy the insatiable hunger 
for more and more private consump- 
tion. I have read that it costs $950 a 
year to own, operate and maintain the 
average automobile. That is consid- 
ered good because it is private spend- 
ing. Bigger fins and longer cars even 
though we do not build the places to 
park them. An increase in the price 
of automobiles does not bring a wide- 
spread public outcry. By contrast an 
increase in local taxes from $250 to 
$275 would be regarded as evidence 
of outrageous expansion of “bureauc- 
racy.” He points out further that this 
means that even as our gross national 
product grows larger and larger, there 
will be no more left over than before 
for public services, such as education, 
slum clearance, and parks. Nor for 
that matter for defense and foreign 
aid. The implications for students of 
social problems are obvious. Almost 
all of us assume that somehow a larger 
share of national income will be avail- 
able for solving social problems. 


Further, Galbraith points out that 
the “urgency for production” is cen- 
tral in our thinking, in peacetime it is 
“selective and traditional.” He goes 


on to say, “As a result, at any given 
time both our total output and its rate 
of increase are only a small part of 
what it might be, perhaps only a 
minor fraction. Nor would the neces- 
sary measures to expand labor force, 
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expand the rate of capital formation, 
and perhaps most important to bring 
technology to bear on presently back- 
ward industries fequire any very 
revolutionary change in our economic 
and political system. It would only 
require that production have the pri- 
ority in all public policy which it now 
has in the traditional areas of resource 
use and combination.” 


Galbraith has conducted a search- 
ing examination not only of our 
thinking about economic problems, 
but of social problems by bringing 
into question many assumptions em- 
bodied in the conventional wisdom. 
Sociologists dealing with social prob- 
lems, on the other hand, have gen- 
erally tended to accept the assump- 
tions of our present economic system. 
This ignores the possibility of alterna- 
tive systems with different underlying 
assumptions. To the extent to which 
this is true, it represents a form of 
ethnocentrism from which American 
social scientists have not escaped. 
This constitutes the second limiting 
factor on the treatment of social prob- 
lems by American sociologists. I have 
now briefly described two factors that 
serve as boundaries, and therefore re- 
strict social problem analysis. 


It may be that the correction of 
these biases will await the appearance 
of social scientists in the newly emerg- 
ing countries, as one cultural anthro- 
pologist has suggested. She added 
that she will be interested in their 
analysis of American culture and 
social problems. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS VIEWED By A 
COMPLETE OUTSIDER 


1 am happy to report that it has 
been my privilege to talk with the 
first such social scientist from a newly 
emerging area. 1 fear, however, that 
my report will stretch your credulity. 


This social scientist comes from 


Aipotu which is a part of Africa 
never reached by outsiders. He told 
me that Aipotu (they spell backwards 
there) is an almost completely so- 
cialized society, but with what he says 
would correspond to nearly perfect 
democratic control. Social values are 
derived by an intricate process of dis- 
cussion, and then social and economic 
policies are formulated and carried 
out. He described that part of the 
Aipotu economic system which would 
correspond to the fiscal system of our 
government. Instead of a financial 
budget, they have a social budget. 
They consider the social budget “bal- 
anced” when all productive capacities 
have been as fully utilized as possible 
to meet the social needs agreed upon 
by the people of Aipotu. Advertising, 
incidentally, has been abolished in 
Aipotu. 


Unknown to Americans, he has 
been making a study of American cul- 
ture (which he refers to as a tribal 
culture in the middle stages of de- 
velopment). By coincidence Aipotu 
has gone through a similar develop- 
ment. He reports that Aipotu went 
through a stage which corresponds to 
our capitalistic society, with a similar 
price and fiscal system. This was later 
supplanted by what my Aipotu in- 
formant regards as a more socially 
desirable system. 


Among other things, he drew up a 
list of recommendations for the solu- 
tion of what he considers one of the 
major American problems. 


He warned that Americans are so 
culture-bound that they would find his 
report completely unacceptable. He 
also warned that American social sci- 
entists would react violently against 
his proposals, not being capable of 
understanding how such a system 
might operate in the United States. 
In Aipotu, he explained, farther ad- 
vanced in its culture, social scientists 
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enjoy higher prestige than any other 
group. Having solved the lesser prob- 
lems, they are inventing and testing 
other cultural systems for possible 
adoption. 


Here are the three steps which he 
recommends for the American eco- 
nomic system: 

Step 1. Starting immediately, the 
American productive system is to be 
operated at 100 per cent capacity m 
those areas essential to the maximum 
well-being of the American people: 
in terms of basic necessities for the 
entire population, large-scale public 
enterprises and public works, ade- 
quate military defense, participation 
in world-wide economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance programs, and ample 
opportunity for creative leisure. This 
involves, he says, merely such things 
as starting the fires under now idle 
blast furnaces, and turning on the 
switches in lumber mills to put the 
saws into Operation. 


Step 2. At the same time decisions 
are to be made as to the allocation of 
the additional goods thus made avail- 
able. This, he says, involves merely 
deciding how steel and lumber and 
food and other goods are to be allo- 
cated among such projects as schools, 
roads, housing, and foreign aid pro- 
grams. Technically, railroad cars and 
trucks will simply be backed up to 
the points of production to receive 
and convey the goods. (My Aipotu 
informant made this seem very sim- 
ple, but it was hard for me to under- 
stand it, I'll admit.) 


Step 3. Also at the same time de- 
cisions are to be made as to the handl- 
ing of the financial arrangements — 
that is, paying the workers and the 
producers. He says this is really the 
easiest one of all: merely decide what 
arrangements are to be made, not de- 
bate whether it can be done. 


1 must confess that I am embar- 


rassed to present such outrageous pro- 
posals. However, in the interest of 
American social science, I feel obli- 
gated to report them to you. Needless 
to say the friends to whom I showed 
the recommendations reacted violent- 
ly. Being accustomed to fiscal budgets, 
and knowing the meaning of a fiscal 
budget, they were sure that such a 
plan could not work. The Aipotu sci- 
entist asked them whether the stress 
upon private consumption does not 
result in lower standards of living for 
a large part of the population. 


To the sociologist in the group, he 
said, “In terms of your concepts of 
function and dysfunction, is it not 
true that while the Federal budget 
aids in allocating the factors of pro- 
duction of goods and services, and in 
the distribution of income, it also has 
a dysfunctional aspect?” Emphasis, 
for example, upon a “financial bal- 
ance” in the budget, with the fear of 
a “deficit” (on the books) hinders the 
development of the area of public 
production of goods (such as public 
works and services). “At the inter- 
national level,” he added, “Is it not a 
hindrance to full participation in 
programs of economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance?” 


He then asked whether in the com- 
petition of the “cold war,” this might 
not prove to be a fatal dysfunction. 
It occurred to him to speculate wheth- 
e1 the Federal budget, with its “defi- 
cit” and “national debt” aspect, might 
not be compared to the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. Both might be regarded, he 
said, as monuments erected to the 
folly of man. 


One listener objected that such a 
plan would result in inflation, and 
pointed out that we fear many meas- 
ures because they would produce in- 
flation. “True enough,” he replied, 
“under your present system. What 
you need is a strict wage-price-credit 








control system.” “But this would be 
intolerable to Americans,” shouted the 
listener. The Aipotu agreed, but 
quickly added that if the cold war 
should turn into a hot war, the pro- 
posals which he advocated would 
probably be quickly adopted in the 
United States— including wage-price- 
credit controls. He followed up by 
asking, “If these are admitted to be 
desirable in time of hot war, then why 
not in time of cold war, or what was 
formerly called peace?” (Recently, in 
discussing the ways of controlling in- 
flation, Sylvia Porter, the syndicated 
financial writer, stated that in Wash- 
ington no thought was being given to 
wage-price-credit controls during the 
summer of 1958.) 


The real opposition to the pro- 
posals was revealed when they were 
shown to economists, political scien- 
tists, and public administrators. The 
proposals were characterized as “na- 
ive,” “impractical,” “running contrary 
to the well-established principles of 
economics,” “visionary,” “against all 
common sense.” There were also 
questions such as “How would this 
be financed? Where is the effective 
demand for the products that would 
result?” 


In the terms of Galbraith, such 
proposals clearly run contrary to the 
conventional wisdom. Seeding of 
clouds to produce rain would run con- 
trary to the conventional wisdom of 
the ceremonially-minded Pueblo In- 
dians. 


SHOULD THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
ANALYST VENTURE BEYOND 
AMERICAN SOCIETY? 


The question is now raised, is it 
proper for the social problems analyst 
to venture outside his own society or 
to question the assumptions of his 
own society for the purpose of analyz- 
ing the problems of American so- 
ciety? This might, for example, in- 
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volve a comparison with the Incan 
society and its system of state social- 
ism, which was in good working order 
until the invasion by Europeans. Al- 
ready such work has been done by 
sociologists and others on the Soviet 
system, and Americans have become 
painfully aware that it “works,” al- 
though we always add, “at a price.” 


How far, then, do the proper func- 
tions of the social problems analyst 
go? Do they extend to the area of 
examining other sets of assumptions 
and conditions—e.g., of different sys- 
tems B, C, D, and E, and stimulating 
research to determine how to move 
from present system A to another, 
assuming that there is a desire on the 
part of society to do this? Or if there 
is not the desire on the part of so- 
ciety to do this, should the social 
problems expert carry on research on 
the problem of encouraging choices 
among alternatives? Should he be 
like the connoisseur of fine cheeses 
who offers you an array of choice 
varieties in the hope that you will find 
one you like? In this case, of course, 
it is you who makes the decision. In 
the area of production, the social 
problems expert might offer among 
the alternatives a vista comprising a 
whole area of public production and 
wants of which Americans are not 
aware. Beyond this, should the social 
problems expert carry on research on 
the problem of bringing about a so- 
cial decision among the alternatives? 


The kinds of objections raised to 
the proposals stated previously would 
then be considered as a part of the 
problem that is being dealt with, and 
not as a bar to our thinking about the 
problem. This can be illustrated, as 
mentioned earlier, by the fact that 
official Washington is not even dis- 
cussing wage-price-credit controls. 
Porter goes on to state that the reason 
is that you (the American people) 
are not interested in considering such 
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controls. Our distaste for government 
controls reminds one of the old lady 
who said, “Hell must be a terrible 
place, because look at the name it’s 
got. 


Recently, President Eisenhower, 
when asked about taking a tougher 
stand against inflation, said he didn’t 
know how he could take a tougher 
stand against inflation without advo- 
cating economic controls “I just don’t 
believe in.” He defended a two-point 
anti-inflation program of calling for 
business and labor restraint against 
boosting wages and prices and hold- 
ing down government spending. 


By comparison with the President's 
attitude toward economic controls, we 
can be grateful that his opposition to 
controls does not extend to a medical 
regimen, which is a set of controls 
used in treating a heart attack. The 
American people would hardly have 
been reassured by a White House 
statement full of moral exhortation 
with a two-point program intended to 
induce damaged heart muscles and 
inflationary body temperature to exer- 
cise restraint. There would have been 
further alarm had this been accom- 
panied by a call for holding down 
outlays in the White House for medi- 
cal services. It is fortunate that the 
President is not consistent in this atti- 
tude — only certain kinds of controls 
are distasteful to him. 


The sociologist, while not passing 
judgment in terms of social desirabil- 
ity, can raise questions which lie out- 
side the province of the economist. He 
may bring to the attention of Ameri- 
can people areas of human wants un- 
known to them, as for example, pro- 
viding on an absolute basis, a mini- 
mum of food and low-cost housing 
for the entire population. The so- 
Ciologist as socio-analyst, if we may 
use that term, might be the counter- 
part of the psycho-analyst. He would 
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bring alternatives to the attention of 
the American people. Such alterna- 
tives might be a vast increase in 
public production and provision for 
adequate opportunities for the cre- 
ative use of leisure time. 


Though such issues as those just 
mentioned are not discussed by the 
American people, nor to any extent 
by American sociologists, probably 
one of the safest predictions that can 
be made is that our society with its 
underlying assumptions will change 
over a period of time. We assume 
that, for instance, there might be a 
shift from a fiscal budget to a social 
budget (balancing resources and so- 
cial needs defined differently than at 
present). In which case, terms like 
“effective demand,” “deficit,” and “na- 
tional debt” might come to be defined 
differently, or dropped altogether 
from our language. 


DARE SOCIOLOGISTS RISK 
“OUTRAGEOUS HYPOTHESES”? 


Some years ago Lynd raised very 
sharply this question of examining 
alternative sets of assumptions in his 
chapter on “Some Outrageous Hy- 
potheses” in which he pointed out 
that whether in geology or physics or 
social science, no advance in knowl- 
edge can occur without creative hy- 
potheses, however ridiculous they may 
seem or however much, in Galbraith’s 
terms, they may run counter to the 
conventional wisdom. 


One of Lynd’s proposed hypotheses 
was: “There is no way in which our 
culture can grow in continual service- 
ability to its people without a large 
and pervasive extension of planning 
and control to many areas now left 
to casual private enterprise. It should 
be a major concern of social science 
to discover where and how much 
large-scale planning and control need 
to be extended throughout the culture 
so as to facilitate the human ends of 
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living.” He goes on further to point 
out that “it must be assumed that the 
phrase ‘It can’t be done’ is irrelevant 
to social science, if the rigidities of in- 
stitutionalized habit or human inertia 
are all that appear to block the march 
toward desirable cultural change.” 

Why is this the proper responsi- 
bility of the sociologist of social prob- 
lems? First, because whatever his 
tools of analysis — whether the value- 
clash or conflict approach, the social 
disorganization approach, or the in- 
dividual disorganization approach — 
he is well equipped. Further, the so- 
ciologist is capable of the broad view 
which makes it possible for him to 
look at problems at the world level 
on the basis of his knowledge of other 
societies. He is at home with the con- 
cepts of cultural relativity and social 
change. Within this framework he 
can appraise the significance of the 
rise of the Soviet system, and interpret 
the significance of the newly devel- 
oped areas of the world. These areas 
are now rapidly becoming aware of 
their possibilities of development, and 
increasingly determined to do some- 
thing about ic. 

Viewed in this way, the sociologist 
is concerned with American social 
problems and must realize that at the 
center of these lie the attitude of 
Americans (including sociologists ) 
toward our changing world. 


Government spending looms _in- 
creasingly important in relation to 
social problems —and is itself a so- 
cial problem. It is thus an important 
area of analysis for the sociologist. 
Further, sociologists must deal with 
the underlying ethnocentrism of 
American society, as well as with their 
own ethnocentrism. It might be re- 
marked that sociologists seem little~ 
less enthralled by our pecuniary-fiscal 
values than other Americans. So- 


ciologists are so enthralled that they 
tend to treat pecuniary-fiscal values 
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either in terms of cold sober fact, or 
to ignore them as though they were 
the bedrock of all social reality, too 
sacred to be questioned. 


The ultimate challenge to the 
American sociologist studying social 
problems may be to stimulate the 
process of thinking about the prob- 
lem of how to deal with American 
social problems. Lynd had this in 
mind when he proposed this “out- 
rageous hypothesis:” to discover and 
state “what kind of culture that cul- 
ture would be in which intelligence 
would be freely and eagerly used con- 
stantly to rebuild men’s institutions.” 
This may require a shift of thinking 
among sociologists comparable to 
that induced by Einstein on the 
Copernican universe, or by Darwin on 
the universe of creationism, or by 
Freud on the universe of “rational” 
men. 


Paraphrasing Lynd, most points 
made in this paper will be accepted 
by sociologists, along with the chal- 
lenge to clarify the social problem, 
but “in the face of the requirement 
for bold and precise action, most of 
us will gently sigh, ‘O Lord, don't 
send me!’” And add, “Lord, I'm 
awfully busy studying the social prob- 
lems of TV addicts.” 


It may be that as we continue to 
study social problems as convention- 
ally defined, our society will slide to- 
ward destruction. As we make the 
fatal slide, the sociologist of social 
problems, also a passenger, may find 
that he can do no better than to take 
a detached pose and make careful 
observations until the final awful 
moment. 


For the sake of future social sci- 
entists — maybe from another world 
— we can only hope that the record 
of observations will be complete 
down to the last moment, even with 
the use of recording devices if neces- 
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sary. This would at least make up for 
one obstacle that our social scientists 
have faced in life: the failure of now 
extinct societies to provide records of 
their destruction. This might in some 
small degree soften the contempt of 
the future interplanetary social sci- 
entists for the earth men — truly 
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bound by earth, and most of them, in- 
cluding Americans —living in tribal 
groups and actually bound by a very 
small part of that earth. Perhaps we 
will appear most ridicuolus for not 
being able to prevent our going to a 
hell that we ourselves created. 


THE WARD BEHAVIOR OF PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 


SIMON DINITZ, MARK LEFTON, JON E. SIMPSON, 
BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, AND RALPH M. PATTERSON 


Research Division, The Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
and the Departments of Psychiatry and Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


One of the sociologically most 
relevant discussions in the Stanton 
and Schwartz volume, The Mental 
Hospital, concerns the allegedly dele- 
terious effect of staff differences in 
psychiatric orientation upon the be- 
havior of ward patients. (3, pp. 344- 
345) The basic assumption underly- 
ing this hypothesis is that even the 
most chronically ill, disoriented, and 
“back ward” mental patients are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the nuances and 
conflicts of their environment. (3, 
chap. 16) This position has also 
been offered as explanation for crises 
in other institutional settings, such 
as the current unrest in American 
prisons and reformatories. (4) Here 
it is held that the discrepancies in the 
points of view of the professional 
and custodial staffs are reflected in 
the general dissatisfaction of the in- 
mates. 


Stanton and Schwartz suggest that 
the behavior of mental patients is 
largely dependent upon and sensitive 
to the social climate of the ward. 
Differential ward policies and prac- 
tices should be expected to be reflected 


in the ward climate or milieu. It 
should then follow that patient be- 
havior will vary in accordance with 
these environmental differences. This 
extension of the Stanton and Schwartz 
viewpoint closely parallels the work 
of sociologists on the sensitivity of 
non-institutionalized persons to the 
atmospheres in which they live and 
work. (2) 


It should be stressed that this paper 
does not presume to fest the very 
crucial hypothesis that  intra-ward 
conflicts among staff personnel re- 
sult in therapeutically dysfunctional 
patient behavior (e.g., incontinence 
and increased anxiety). Rather the 
concern is with the impact of differ- 
ential ward policy as it has been 
observed and recorded to affect the 
overt functioning of both patients 
and staff on each of five wards in a 
mental hospital. This paper will at- 
tempt to show that the non-structured 
or non-routinized behavior of insti- 
tutionalized mental patients is largely 
the same from ward to ward despite 
obvious variations in inter- and intra- 
ward management policies. In postu- 
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lating this hypothesis we are, in 
essence, questioning the implied “sen- 
sitivity’ premise of Stanton and 
Schwartz; and also the often discussed 
hypothesis that the behavior of men- 
tal patients is merely quantitatively 
different from that of other persons. 


METHOD 


In order to obtain the necessary 
data detailed plans were made of all 
available floor space on each of the 
five wards at the Columbus Psychiat- 
ric Institute and Hospital. This Hos- 
pital is part of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Health Center and is a short- 
term (average stay approximately 2 
months), intensive-therapy research 
and training institution. The Hos- 
pital is composed of five wards. These 
wards contain a total of 126 beds to 
which patients are randomly assigned 
by hospital policy. Each ward is a 
relatively self-contained unit consist- 
ing of all necessary facilities for the 
care and treatment of patients. The 
facilities include single, double, and 
dormitory rooms, recreational space 
in the form of one or more day 
rooms, treatment rooms, a nursing 
station, and service areas. All rooms 
are accessible from a corridor which 
runs the length of the ward. 


Each ward staff consists of an ad- 
ministrator (i.e., chief ward psychia- 
trist), three or four resident psychia- 
trists, four graduate psychiatric nurses 
and a complement of an aide-clerk, 
aides and service personnel. In addi- 
tion, each staff has its own Clinical 
psychologist, psychiatric social worker 
and occupational and _ recreational 
therapists. Training personnel con- 
sisting of interns, medical students, 
and student nurses also are assigned 
to each ward. 


Two psychiatric aides, one male 
and the other female, both with 
lengthy experience on the wards, were 
selected to record systematically the 
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behavior of all patients and person- 
nel on the five wards.* It was thought 
that those persons, by virtue of their 
familiarity with the patients and staff 
would interfere least with the opera 
tions of the wards. The two psychi- 
atric aides made a series of trial 
recordings over a three-day period 
to perfect their technique and to 
allow patients and staff to accustom 
themselves to this innovation in the 
daily routine. 


The five units were charted alter- 
nately on a pre-determined schedule. 
Recordings of patient behavior were 
made approximately every half-hour 
over a period of seven and one-half 
hours each day (i.e., from 9:00 until 
noon, 2:30 to 5:00 P.M., and 7:00 
to 9:00 P.M.). These recordings 
were made for a three-week period 
and were designed to provide a three- 
fold description of patient activity in 
terms of whether and with whom 
the patient was interacting, the exact 
location of the patient on the ward, 
and the nature of the behavior ob- 
served.** A code system was devised 
to facilitate the recordings and to in- 
dicate all three aspects simultaneously. 
For example, a code designation of 
1-1-1 meant that the patient was 
alone, in the day room, and in a 
stereotyped posture, i.e., overtly in- 
active. 


There were 147 patients involved 
(97 female and 50 male). An aver- 
age of 106-112 observations of all 
patients on each unit were recorded 
and this resulted in a three-week total 
of 11,879 patient-observations. At 
the same time a similar number of 





*The authors wish to express their 
thanks to Mr. James Pierce and Mrs. 
Emily Washington, aides at the Colum- 
bus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
“for their reliable and willing assistance in 
the study. 


**A test of observer recording reliability 
indicated no significant differences in ob- 
servations over time for either observer. 
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observations were made of the ac- 
tivities of ward personnel. 


WARD ORIENTATION AND 
PATIENT BEHAVIOi. 


The five wards differ significantly 
from one another, both internally and 
externally, in many respects — in the 
etiological viewpoints espoused, in 
the relative emphasis on and use of 
the various available therapies, in the 
manner in which staff members are 
involved in the functioning of the 
ward, and in the attitudes of ward 
administrators and personnel towards 
research and training. On all wards, 
but to significantly different degrees, 
the newer drug therapies, electroshock 
therapy, and, of course, psychotherapy 
are used. Four have group therapy 
sessions and the other does not. Three 
have weekly ward-wide meetings of 
patients and non-medical staff per- 
sonnel. Patients are sent on home 
visits and to occupational and recre- 
ational therapy from each of the 
wards but the number and frequency 
vary perceptibly. Differences also exist 
in frequency, conduct, personnel par- 
ticipation, and discussions at morning 
ward meetings of staff members. 


Intra-ward differences, and presum- 
ably conflict in the Stanton and 
Schwartz sense, were also assessed. 
These differences were best exempli- 
fied in the differential commitment 
of the various personnel on each of 
the wards to the usefulness of cur- 
rently used therapies, and in the ward 
ideal as opposed to the actual utiliza- 
tion of therapies. Thus, interview 
data revealed that of six therapies 
rated and ranked (psychotherapy, 
group therapy, milieu, supportive, 
tranquilizers and electro-shock ), intra- 
ward conflict was apparent in varying 
degrees with regard to the usefulness 
of each of these six therapies. The 
greatest intra-ward conflicts occurred 
over the use and effectiveness of the 


drug and electroconvulsive therapies. 
Despite these intra-ward differences 
there was also a more generalized 
ward consensus regarding psychother- 
apy as the most effective of the 
methods. * 


These ward differences, both inter 
and intra, were reflected in the sched- 
uled (i., prescribed) behavior of 
the patients on the five wards. Al- 
though there was a_hospital-wide 
consensus on psychotherapy as the 
most desirable treatment measure, the 
percentage of patients receiving psy- 
chotherapy was found to range from 
32 per cent on one female ward to 
74 per cent on another female ward. 
Conversely no patients received elec- 
troshock therapy on this latter ward 
as compared with 12 per cent who 
did on the former. There were simi- 
lar variations in the percentage of 
patients who received thorazine dur- 
ing the study period, ranging from 
10 per cent on one ward to 35 per 
cent for the patients assigned to 
another ward. Nonetheless, as regards 
patient-time, psychotherapy sessions 
consumed a negligible part of the 
patients’ 12 hour (9:00 A.M.-9:00 
P.M.), seven day week — from a 
minimum of 0.7 per cent to a maxi- 
mum of 3.4 per cent on these same 
wards. Even the inclusion of group 
therapy failed to significantly alter 
this picture. Total psychotherapy ses- 
sions, both individual and group, 
never exceeded 4.0 per cent of patient 
time on any unit. 

Differential ward practices were 
also reflected in the number and 
amount of patient-time assigned to 
occupational and recreational therapy, 
group walks, and campus privileges. 





*These data were collected as part of 
a larger study dealing with the effects of 
differences between real, perceived, and 
ideal staff relationships. Additional and 
more intensive analyses will be forth- 
coming. 
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TABLE 1. 


TOTAL PATIENT INTERACTION BY SEX AND WARD, IN PER CENT 











Male Female 

2-E 3-E 1-W 2-W 3-W 

Alone 57-7 57-7 55.6 41.1 §1.3 
With other patients 20.0 12.1 17.9 21.9 22.0 
With staff 11.0 11.2 2.9 2.7 4.5 
With visitors 2.2 1.3 2.6 1.6 A 
With therapist 1.6 1.8 1.1 2.9 4.0 
a. individual 1.6 1.1 J 2.2 3-4 

b. group _— 4 x 6 

At unit meeting — — 28 2.5 J 
With non-medical therapists 3.6 7.6 7.5 10.6 8.3 
Home visit 3-3 6.3 8.7 15.5 7.4 
Miscellaneous .2 4 — — — 
Special care — 9 — — 7 
Missing and AWOL 4 7 9 1.2 1.0 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Total patient-time allocated to these 
activities varied from 3.6 per cent 
to 10.6 per cent. Wards providing 
the greatest amount of time to psy- 
chotherapy also sent the largest per- 
centage of patients to these non- 
medical therapies and invested the 
greatest amount of patient-time in 
them. In addition, the average length 
of hospitalization and the number 
and frequency with which patients 
were sent on home visits were also 
found to vary by ward. At the time 
of the study the mean length of 
hospitalization varied from 37 days 
on one unit to 60 days on another 
ward. 


TABLE 2. 


MEAN AGE AND MEAN LENGTH OF 
PATIENT HOSPITALIZATION 
IN Days, By UNIT 








Length of 





Age* Hospitalization** 

M $.D. =™M 5.0. 
2—East 44.5 16.0 42.7 40.9 
3—East 41.5 13.2 38.3 34.5 
1—West 36.8 16.6 52.5 34.1 
2—West 37.6 14.5 59.7 52.7 
3—West 34.6 14.6 36.8 30.2 
*Not significant by unit on male an 


female wards. 

**Not significant by unit on male wards 
but 2-W keeps patients significantly longer 
than 3-W. 





Another way of scrutinizing patient 
behavior is in terms of the therapy 
day (9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M.) rather 
than the patient day. By eliminating 
evenings and weekends from consid- 
eration, a therapy day profile emerges. 
This profile, while more sharply dif- 
ferentiating the wards, in no way 
changes the basic relationships noted 
previously. Psychotherapy sessions 
were found to account for 2.2 per 
cent of patient time on one ward 
and 6.8 per cent of patient time on 
still another ward, exclusive of unit 
meetings. The non-medical therapy 
time amounted to an average of about 
13 per cent of the therapy day and the 
time range was 6.5 per cent to 16.7 
per cent of the day. 


These therapy-time data would 
seem to indicate that unit differences 
do indeed affect patient activities — 
if only the scheduled activities of 
institutionalized patients are consid- 
ered. When one contrasts the amount 
of patient-time allocated to medically 
prescribed activities as opposed to 
the amount of unplanned, undirected, 
and non-medically utilized time, the 
overall significance of the differential 
ward policies and practices seems in- 
consequential. Even in this short- 
term, intensive therapy, heavily- 


ae 
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TABLE 3. 





TOTAL PATIENT INTERACTION BY SEX AND WARD, 
PER THERAPY DAy, IN PER CENT 





Ma 


2-E 
Alone 53.8 
With other patients 23.9 
With staff 12.1 
With visitors — 
With therapist 3.0 
a. individual 3.0 
b. group — 
At unit meeting — 
With non-medical therapists 6.5 
Home visit — 
Miscellaneous 9 
Special care — 
Missing and AWOL _— 
TOTAL 


staffed institution (four or five psy- 
chiatrists including the unit adminis- 
trator per maximum ward population 
of 28 patients), the physician, and the 
orientation of his unit, often become 
negligible factors in the experience of 
the patient and probably in his be- 
havior as well. (1, pp. 204-225, 3, 
p. 73 ff.) 


An average of 78 per cent of both 
the patient's therapy day (9:00 A.M.- 
5:00 P.M.), and at least this much 
of his week, were found to be almost 
wholly independent of direction and 
to overtly bear little, if any, relation- 
ship to the scheduled activities. Pa- 
tients were alone about half of the 
therapy day, and with other patients 
20 per cent of the time. On the 
men’s wards they spent at least four 
times as much time interacting with 
non-medical staff members as with the 
medical staff. 


CORRELATES OF WARD BEHAVIOR 


Inasmuch as the overt activities of 
patients during the largest part of 
the day and week may be experien- 
tially as important as those derived 
from the medically scheduled activi- 





e Female 
3-E 1-W 2-W 3-W 
57-3 51 42.6 49-5 
11.4 19.1 23-7 23.6 
12.0 3.7 3.1 5-3 
JI — I 3 
3.6 2.3 5.1 68 
2.2 1.3 38 5.8 
1.4 1.0 1.3 1.0 
— 6.4 4.2 — 
10.6 13.4 16.7 12.3 
2.4 3.0 3.1 = 
1.5 9 3 I.1 
1.1 = — 1.3 
ms 3 ae 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





ties, an analysis of this “leisure” time 
behavior is especially significant. Such 
an analysis revealed that (1) overt 
patient behavior is non-distinguish- 
able by ward orientation, and (2) 
that whatever differences do exist in 
patient behaviors are primarily a 
function of patient characteristics 
(i.e., sex, age, and length of hospital 
stay) and disease entities, and not 
the particular and different ward 
management points of view. These 
same patient characteristics were also 
found to be related to the scheduled 
activities provided for patients. 


1. Sex 

Unscheduled activities, in time, 
space and type, were found to be 
almost exactly the same for the male 
patients on both units and consider- 
ably different from that of the female 
patients. Male patients spent a greater 
part of the day alone, somewhat less 
time interacting with other patients 
and an average of three times as 
much time interacting with non- 
medical staff personnel as the female 
patients. Female patients spent the 
greater amount of time talking with 
other patients, over twice as much 
time in activities involving personal 
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TABLE 4. 


DIRECTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF RELATIONSHIPS OF SOCIAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AND DISEASE ENTITIES WITH AMOUNT OF WARD INTERACTION 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PATIENTS RECEIVING PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND RELATED THERAPIES, BY MALE AND FEMALE 











Ward Interaction Psychotherapy Related Therapies 
Maie Female ale Female Male Female 

Age 

Under 50 + + + + — — 

Over 50 oon _- — -- +. + 

_ 73.38 16.22 — —_ — 10.30 

P OI cI NS. NS. NSS. Ol 
Length of Stay 

Under 2 wks. _ — + — — 

Over 2 wks. + + — — + + 

Py 37-11 15.99 — — — — 

P Ol .O1 N.S N.S NS. NS. 
Diagnosis 

Manic-Depressive -- — — * * * 

Schizophrenic * * + * * + 

Psychoneurotic * + + “+ * * 

Pers. Trait * * — 2 * + 

Organic N.C.° — a.” — ax. — 

Py 17.64 157.65 — ome i 

P OI 1 NS. NS. NS N.S 


*No direction indicated. 
N.C.° No cases so diagnosed. 





care and also devoted more time to 
writing and handicraft activities. Male 
patients made somewhat greater use 
of the recreational opportunities and 
spent considerably more time in 
simple physical activities (e.g., walk- 
ing, pacing). The locus of the activi- 
ties of the males centered in the day 
room and corridors, and female pa- 
tients made proportionately greater 
use of their own rooms. 
2. Age 

Age, length of hospitalization prior 
to the observation period, and diag- 
nosis were also significantly related to 
ward behavior. Male and female pa- 
tients aged 50 and over were the 
most isolated and the least active of 
all patients. The older male patients 
spent more of their interactional rime 
with non-medical staff members and 
less with other patients. Elderly fe- 
male patients reversed this procedure. 
3. Length of Hospitalization 
Length of hospitalization for the 


male patients was positively related 
to the amount of inactivity and stere- 
otyped behavior but not to the 
amount of interaction with other pa- 
tients. On the female wards, there 
was also a significant relationship 
between length of hospitalization and 
amount of inactivity. Patient-patient 
interactions did significantly increase 
with hospitalization.* 


4. Diagnosis 


Only one of the disease types, the 
manic-depressive psychoses with the 
emphasis on depression, seemed 10 
have significance for the ward behav- 
ior of male patients. These patients 
were significantly more frequently 
inactive and stereotyped in their 
overt behavior than were the other 
diagnostic entities. The diagnostic 
categories were more important on 





*There were no differences in patient 
interaction by ward when based on ad- 
justed rates for differential length of hos- 
pitalization on the three female wards. 
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the female units. Schizophrenics, psy- 
choneurotics, personality disturbance 
types, depressives, and organic cases 
did significantly vary in their inter- 
actional patterns. Female patients 
classified as psychoneurotic were inac- 
tive 48 per cent of the time, personal- 
ity disturbance types 57 per cent of 
the day, schizophrenics 62 per cent 
of the patient day, depressive cases 
70 per cent of the time, and the or- 
ganic cases 76 per cent of the time. 
These differences were significant at 
well beyond the one per cent leve! of 
significance. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SCHEDULED ACTIVITIES 


These same variables also made a 
difference in the scheduled activities 
of the patients and, in themselves, 
were at least as important as deter- 
minants of the therapy received as 
were unit orientations. Proportion- 
ately more females than males re- 
ceived occupational and recreational 
therapy. The percentage of patients, 


TABLE 5. 


PERCENTAGE OF 50 MALES AND 97 
FEMALES RECEIVING PSCHOTHERAPY 
BY AGE, LENGTH OF HOSPITAL- 
IZATION AND DISORDER 








Male % Female % 

Age 

15-24 68 

15-34 59 

25-34 57 

35-39 53 

35-49 5° 

50 and over 44 45 
Length of Hospitalization 

New Adm. 57 62 

I-14 53 67 

15-56 45 47 

57-168 40 53 
Disorder 

Maniac-Depressive 30 50 

Schizophrenic 63 5° 

Psychoneurotic 75 62 

Pers. Disturb. 38 80 

Organic — 40 
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both male and female, receiving psy- 
chotherapy decreased consistently and 
sharply with age and with length of 
hospitalization. 


The corresponding proportion of 
patients getting occupational and rec- 
reational therapy increased with age 
for the males, and for the females 
up to age 50, and with the length 
of hospital stay for both groups. 
Finally, psychotherapy also varied 
with disease classification. Cases clas- 
sified as being of suspected organic 
origin least often received psycho- 
therapy while those classified as psy- 
choneurotics most frequently received 
psychotherapy. The non-medical ther- 
apies were not related to patient 
diagnosis. 


DISCUSSION 


This patient-observation study fails 
to substantiate the hypothesis that the 
attitudes and psychiatric policies of 
key staff personnel crucially affects the 
ward behavior of mental patients. 
The overt behavior of patients seems 
to be only slightly affected by the 
practices of the unit to which they 
have been assigned and in general 
is non-distinguishable from that of 
patients on different units. In terms 
of total patient time and overt experi- 
ences, the specific ward outlook seems 
to have relatively little effect. Patient 
activities, in time, space, and type, 
varied little by unit. Such differences 
as did exist in patient activities could 
be largely attributed to their social 
characteristics and disease classifica- 
tions. The greatest differences in 
ward behavior were associated with 
the sex, age, length of hospitalization, 
and diagnosis of the patients. In short, 
these results seem to indicate that 
overt patient functioning or behavior, 
(1) because of the very structure of 
the hospital and its facilities, and (2) 
because of the disease entities them- 
selves, is relatively constant. The 
unique structure and practices of any 
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ward seem to be subsidiary in im- 
portance to the more general structure 
of the hospital and the disease. It is 
the hospital, the characteristics of the 
patient, and the process of institu- 
tionalization of patients and not the 
specific ward assignment which prob- 
ably delimits, restricts, and stabilizes 
ward behavior. 


Whether measured in terms of the 
more limited therapy day or the more 
inclusive patient day, patients were 
found to be “on their own” over 
three-fourths of the time. Most im- 
portantly, this heavily-staffed, volun- 
tary-admission, short-term, intensive 
therapy institution tended on _ all 
wards to become more custodial for 
the patients diagnosed as being or- 
ganically impaired, and for the older, 
less bizarre (ie, less intriguing), 
longer hospitalized patients. Maxi- 
mum psychotherapy time was given 
to the psychoneurotic, younger, more 
recent admission cases, regardless of 
ward. 


LIMITATIONS 


This study has the same types of 
limitations common to most investi- 
gations of patient functioning. These 
limitations include (1) the testing 
of a retrospectively formulated hy- 
pothesis with data which were not 
specifically collected for this purpose 
but which nonetheless were deemed 
sufficiently adequate for this purpose: 
(2) an additional limitation concerns 
the fact that these data deal only 
with the overt functioning of patients 
on the ward and not with “depth” 
behavior. This limitation is not as 
serious. as some would believe since 
whatever significance “depth” behav- 
ior may be presumed to have should 
lie in its overt manifestations or it 
probably has very little, if any, mean- 
ing or validity. 


SUMMARY 
This study based on over 100 ob- 


servation periods of the ward behav- 
ior Of all patients at a short-term, 
heavily-staffed, intensive therapy men- 
tal hospital fails to support the hy- 
pothesis that differential ward policies 
and practices directly and significantly 
affect the ward behavior of patients. 
Although differential ward commit- 
ments are to some extent reflected 
in the medically prescribed (i.e., 
scheduled) activities, the nature and 
amount of unplanned, undirected, and 
non-medically prescribed behavior is 
not. Inasmuch as over three-fourths 
of the patient's day is spent in activ- 
ity almost wholly independent of 
direction of any kind and since these 
activities may be experientially as 
important as those which are medi- 
cally prescribed, the behavioral simi- 
larities among patients on different 
wards is highly significant. 


Whereas unscheduled patient be- 
havior was largely undifferentiated by 
ward, this behavior, as well as the 
scheduled activities, were found to 
be associated with such social char- 
acteristics as sex, age, length of hos- 
pitalization, and disease entity. These 
findings tend to focus attention upon 
the proposition that it is the hospital 
super-structure or specific characteris- 
tics of psychiatric illness which may 
be far more important in the deter- 
mination of patient behavior and 
functioning than unit sub-structures 
as influenced by particular points of 
view. This hypothesis can be tested 
by future studies comparing patient 
behavior in different hospital settings. 
Such studies would do much to clar- 
ify the existing dilemma concerning 
the relative importance of the hos- 
pital as a therapeutic community. 
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INTERVIEWERS, ELITES, AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM* 
DAVID RIESMAN 


Harvard University 


This paper explores the reactions 
of academic social scientists towards 
being interviewed about issues clus- 
tering around their academic freedom 
and their fears for its invasion, issues 
which concern many cf them directly, 
and the rest vicariously. The inter- 
views — 2500 of them— took place 
in 1955 in the course of a survey of 
“teacher apprehensions” commissioned 
by the Fund for the Republic and 
undertaken by Professor Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld.* * 


Many sensitive issues were probed 
in the course of the questioning: not 
only about whether one was appre- 
hensive or not, vis-a-vis McCarthyism 
or analogous local pressures, but also 
«bout one’s relations with students, 
fellow-teachers, and the administra- 
tion; one’s pedagogical values; one’s 

*The work on the interview reported 
here is supported by a grant from the 
Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry. An earlier version of this paper 
was presented at the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary of the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search at Columbia University, April, 1957. 
It draws on the Teacher Apprehension 
Study, directed by Professor Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld of Columbia University for the 
Fund for the Republic; for details, see (4) 
and my chapter therein. I am indebted 
both to the Fund and to Professor Lazars- 
feld for an opportunity to work on these 
materials. 


**For a preliminary report, see (5). 


estimate of the professor's status in 
the eyes of the community. Professor 
Lazarsfeld had done informal “pre- 
testing” by canvassing the literature 
on academic freedom and by asking 
colleagues to tell him of their anxie- 
ties and worries, past and present; 
and he was well aware of the heavily 
affect-laden nature of many questions 
he would want to ask. But when the 


‘questionnaires at last went out into 


the field (subsequent to a more for- 
mal pretest of the near-final question- 
naire), convoyed by interviewers 
from Roper and the National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC), even the 
careful specifications given the inter- 
viewers could not guard against often 
violent reactions by respondents — 
reactions to what they regarded, al- 
ternatively, as an inept questionnaire, 
an incompetent interviewer, or a 
methodologically or politically mis- 
guided project. At a number of col- 
leges and universities, the interview- 
ers could hardly have been received 
with more uneasiness and _ hostility 
had they been Immigration Agents 
asking in an immigrant slum area 
about citizenship. While such abra- 
sive encounters were, overall, in the 
minority, their occurrence neverthe- 
less sheds light on the interplay of a 
sensitive issue, academic respondents, 
and nonacademic interviewers. It was 
not so much that the respondents 
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were afraid of disclosure as that the 
collision of a hot subject and a cool 
methodology (and an occasional care- 
fully “cool” respondent) engendered 
resentment. Not all social scientists, 
and assuredly not all academicians, 
are willing respondents in the best of 
cases — as anyone can discover who 
seeks to do research on a college cam- 
pus; and not even the practitioners 
are immune to ambivalence towards 
the scientific method, when it comes 
close to home. 


Sociologists have, in fact, increas- 
ingly come close to home as, gaining 
status and self-confidence, they have 
no longer confined their researches to 
marginal or captive groups about 
whom some elite wanted information 
—such groups as workers, soldiers, 
prisoners, immigrants, patients, and 
students. They have begun to inter- 
view big businessmen, legislators, 
high military officers, doctors and law- 
yers, and at long last, even each 
other.* But if the topic is one of any 
importance and touchiness, problems 
of access and rapport arise when so- 
ciologists seek to use with elites the 
same well-watered techniques for es- 
tablishing at once the right amount 
of distance and the right amount of 
intimacy they have traditionally used 
with what Veblen called the under- 
lying population. The more distin- 
guished a person is in fact or feeling, 
the less likely he may be to want to 
play the role of respondent as distin- 
guished from that of informant. To 
be sure, if he is sampled as a member 
of the general population he may be 
sufficiently responsible to play his as- 
signed role, especially if he is asked 
about matters concerning which he 
has no special competence by virtue 
of his position. And Samuel Stouffer 
in his survey of attitudes toward civil 
liberties provided a marginal case, for 


*Cf., eg., (11, 2) and, in general, the 
issue on the interview. (1) 
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while he administered the same ques- 
tionnaire both to a national cross- 
section and to a sample of “commu- 
nity leaders” (such as Bar Association 
presidents, mayors, leading publishers, 
and so on), he was still dealing with 
leaders in relatively small communi- 
ties and many of them were, in fact, 
hardly different from the man on the 
street in terms of special competence 
or responsibility in the area.** 


In general, when such efforts to 
approach elites misfire we do not hear 
about it, for if negative findings are 
seldom reported in the social sciences, 
absence of findings because the study 
couldn’t get started are reported even 
less. We do not hear about the pre- 
tests that warn people off from study- 
ing a certain community, and even in 
The Teacher Apprehension Study | 
wish more were known and re- 
ported about those cases where college 
presidents did not give permission for 
the investigation to proceed and 
where, in consequence, it was dropped 
— testimony in my opinion to the fact 
that such colleges should be black- 
listed by the AAUP while being high- 
lighted for study by those social scien- 
tists who have as much courage as 
they have curiosity. Moreover, in most 
surveys of elites there is no feedback 
from respondents after the fact (panel 
investigations would be another 
story). Indeed, social scientists who 
do large scale surveys are seldom 
made aware of the consequences of 
the interview for their respondents, 
since, as we all know, the work be- 
comes increasingly bureaucratized, 
with the study director further and 
further away from the hazards and 
potentialities of the field work. So- 
ciology has only the glimmering 
shadow of the powerful tradition of 
field work in anthropology, an initia- 
tion that everyone, to be a full mem- 


**See Stouffer (12), and my discussion 
in (8). 
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ber of the group, must at some time 
share. Thus, sociologists may be pro- 
tected all their lives by the hierarchy 
of supervisors and other “field hands” 
from having to face many ethical and 
practical dilemmas of their calling. 
They are seldom either tempted to “go 
native” nor, unless by chance they are 
interviewed as dwellers in an “nth” 
house in some survey, do they long 
remember what it is like to be treated 
as a Native, as a respondent. 


When, however, in the spring of 
1955, Professor Lazarsfeld undertook 
this survey of college social science 
teachers concerning their experiences 
with and attitudes towards academic 
freedom, he was of course aware of 
the possibility of passion, distortion, 
and resentment; he considered that 
the interviewers even from two lead- 
ing agencies might not invariably find 
a ready entrée to the academic mind. 
He invited me, as someone interested 
both in interviewing and in academic 
freedom, to check his findings retro- 
actively by a “qualitative” study of 
interviewers and respondents — by 
what might be called a live but partial 
secondary analysis. (I had myself, 
prior to the invitation, been sampled 
as a respondent in the study, as had 
my colleague who worked with me, 
Mark Benney.) With Professor 
Lazarsfeld’s encouragement, I inter- 
preted my investigation as covering 
not only the adequacy of the inter- 
viewing in its own terms, but also as 
an effort to see what the respondents, 
neither constrained nor prodded by a 
formal interview, might feel to be the 
salient problems of academic freedom 
at their college— issues which they 
had felt, for whatever reason, unable 
to communicate to their interviewer 
in the original survey. Moreover, I 
soon discovered that reactions to the 
survey could frequently be important 
clues to the nature of freedom at the 
particular college and thus could pro- 


vide material ancillary to that gath- 
ered in the original survey. 


Only social scientists were inter- 
viewed, in part on the ground that 
they had been under the heaviest pres- 
sure. Among them were many men 
accustomed to doing surveys, and 
many others, particularly in political 
science and history, accustomed to de- 
riding them. But even in the former 
group there was much antagonism, 
sometimes on methodological grounds, 
and sometimes on grounds of the 
alleged political bias of the question- 
naire. Social scientists were by no 
means regularly good “patients” for 
other social scientists: at a number of 
leading universities (including my 
own) angry respondents had felt al- 
most insulted to have to discuss the 
intangibles of academic freedom with 
interviewers not always or wholly ac- 
culturated to academia. At most col- 
leges where such reactions occurred, 
angry reactions were dissipated in 
talk, and in only a handful of cases 
did they lead, in the face of the con- 
ciliatory tactics of the interviewers, to 
a refusal to be interviewed or to a 
break-off in the midst of the en- 
counter. But at one leading college 
the faculty felt strongly enough to 
hold meetings of protest and to draft 
a round robin letter to Robert Hutch- 
ins, the president of the sponsoring 
Fund for the Republic, attacking the 
ineptness of the questionnaire, cast- 
ing doubt on any possible good re- 
sults, and suggesting that the 
“enumerators” were incompetent. 


Whereas Professor Lazarsfeld’s sur- 
vey took soundings at 165 colleges, 
representing the range of all accred- 
ited institutions, denominational and 
secular, private and state, liberal arts 
and four-year teacher's colleges, our 
own follow-up could not sample this 
adequately. We talked to about a 
quarter of the 212 interviewers who 
had worked on the study; we visited 
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colleges mainly in the North and East, 
and among these mainly the more dis- 
tinguished ones where the reactions 
had been most intense; and we tried 
in each case to triangulate encounters 
by interviewing the interviewers at 
those colleges, by reading the inter- 
views they had done, by talking to 
some of their respondents, and by 
using such other evidence as we could 
gather in a brief visit to get a feel for 
the climate of academic freedom at 
the institution. In addition, we sent a 
mail questionnaire (to which we got 
a 55 per cent return) to some 750 of 
the respondents, asking them to de- 
scribe their interviewer and to tell us 
the extent to which the original survey 
tapped areas they considered salient 
for academic freedom, and the extent 
to which they felt constricted by the 
questionnaire or by the interviewer. 


At leading institutions where re- 
spondents had been irritated, they 
often assumed in an almost ethno- 
centric way that other professors else- 
where would be equally irritated. But 
it did not take long to discover that 
not all professors teaching in the so- 
cial sciences at American colleges con- 
sider themselves members of an elite 
or anything like it. 1 speak here not 
of their conscious views, but of their 
unconscious reactions to being inter- 
viewed on the one hand by professors 
from the University of Chicago, and 
on the other hand by, as one of them 
said, “a little girl who could probably 
check soap without any trouble.” 
There were many professors, as it 
turned out, so humble as to be glad 
to be respondents. Far from assum- 
ing, as.many leading men did, that 
only a peer, a colleague, should have 
been sent to interview them, they felt 
deferential to the “lady from the 
Fund,” asked her where they could get 
work like hers, or in slightly better 
situations exploited the opportunity 
to learn something from her about 
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survey methodology. Naturally, the 
problems of academic freedom faced 
by such respondents had often little 
enough to do with McCarthyism or, 
indeed, with any recent national poli- 
tical events: freedom for them might 
consist ef the privilege of rejecting an 
occasional ill-prepared student or even 
flunking him, or the privilege of 
teaching fewer than five courses 
(ranging from European history 
when anybody turned up who wanted 
it, to criminology to educational psy- 
chology ), or even the freedom to talk 
with a visitor who had not been 
cleared with the president's office. 


But let us start our discussion at 
the top of the academic ladder where 
in some of the Ivy League colleges 
professors teaching in such fields as 
history, political science, and econom- 
ics, look down on the methods, the 
people, and the projects of sociology, 
and felt free and _ individualistic 
enough to resent being made respond- 
dents when — could they have chosen 
the occasion and the hour and the 
audience — they might not have been 
unwilling to be imformants.* And at 
similar colleges, and throughout the 
gamut of social science disciplines, 
there were professors who felt that 
interviewers social science 
training could hardly be expected to 
grasp or record the subtle differentia- 
tions necessary for describing the cli- 
mate of freedom in so complex an 


without 


institution as a college, or the appre- 


*In reflecting on Professor Daniel Ler- 
ner’s article (6), I was struck to see how 
greatly some of the more recalcitrant pro- 
fessors in the Teacher Apprehension Study 
resembled the French political and cultural 
leaders who bitterly or wittily refused to 
be treated as plain respondents, but who 
graciously consented to help the American 
study director frame questions which 
would not antagonize other Frenchmen — 
and of course in the process revealed their 
own opinions. 
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hensions of so complex a constituency 
as themselves.* 

At once, we realize that whatever 
the impact of McCarthyism on pro- 
test beyond the groves of academe, it 
remains a characteristic of leading 
liberal colleges and universities that a 
critical temper is taken for granted 
within the institution. Respondents, 
in talking with Mark Benney and me 
as well as with each other, were high- 
ly articulate about defects in the sur- 
vey, or indeed, in our own investiga- 
tion. They felt correspondingly free 
to be critical of the way the country 
was run, or their own institution or 
department. Ordinarily, their criti- 
cisms indicated their involvement 
both in the copic of academic freedom 
and in the technicalities of research. 
But there were times when I felt their 
criticisms of the Teacher Apprehen- 
sion Study were disproportionate, in- 
dicating a displacement of affect, and 
thus a symptom of a certain malaise, 
a certain lack (whatever the formal 
protections ) of free-wheeling intellec- 
tual freedom. Just as left-wing sec- 
tarians attack each other more than 
they tackle the omnipotent Right, so 
survey specialists attacked Paul Laz- 
arsfeld who, whatever his “crimes,” 
had not seriously jeopardized their 
academic freedom! 


In contrast, at more somnolent or 
intimidated colleges, it did not occur 
to any respondents to criticize the 
survey or its emissary: at such col- 
leges, many of the interviewers had a 
much livelier interest in academic 
freedom than did their respondents, 
as well as a keener concern with 
methodology. At such colleges, it was 
the social grace of the interviewer, her 
ladylike charm which got her by a 


*The attitudes of these men resembled 
the problems faced by University of Chi- 
cago graduate students trying to make 
contact with rural Arkansans to discuss a 
tornado that had devastated the latter’s 
homes. Compare (10). 
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suspicious president (who might re- 
gard the Fund for the Republic as 
subversive) and sustained an inter- 
view of an hour or more with a pro- 
fessor only minimally involved in the 
topics inquired about and perhaps 
restive as a result. 

Yet there are never simply two 
parties — interviewer and respondent 
— involved in a survey; over them 
both hovers the ghost of the sponsor, 
and occasionally of the agency as well. 
The highly involved professor, con- 
fronted with an interviewer whom he 
felt to be poorly educated, could 
nevertheless seek —as in fact it was 
intended he do—to talk with Paul 
Lazarsfeld or the Fund for the Repub- 
lic (and Robert Hutchins) over the 
interviewer's head, much as someone 
might irritably conduct an important 
conversation Over a sputtery party 
telephone line. Comparably, the po- 
licically conservative or reactionary 
professor, hostile to the Fund and 
angry at any assumption that aca- 
demic freedom was in jeopardy, or 
that teachers were apprehensive, could 
use the occasion of the interview to 
express these resentments and vehe- 
ment convictions, even where, as 
often happened, the interviewer was 
herself politically liberal, a member of 
Americans for Democratic Action, or 
otherwise concerned with civil liber- 
ties. What was striking in both cases 
was the degree of trust placed in the 
interviewer, partly because she was 
misperceived as sharing the respond- 
ent’s Own orientation more than in 
fact she did, and partly because sur- 
vey research has built up confidence 
in the neutrality and confidentiality of 
its field forces. There were cases, for 
instance, where an interviewer went 
to a college with a feeling, “What's 
wrong with these professors anyway 
that they object to taking an oath: 
they have our kids on their hands, 
don’t they?” — yet listened attentively 
to the respondents’ contentions and 
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emerged with far more sympathetic 
appreciation of the academic perspec- 
tive, having tipped her hand to none 
but the most hypersensitive and an- 
xious respondent at the outset. And 
here the fact that most of the inter- 
viewers were women, accustomed to 
listening to men, not easy to type Oc- 
cupationally, made it perhaps easier 
for the respondent to believe his inter- 
locutor was within political range — 
or comfortably indifferent to politics. 

Before the survey got under way, 
there were some misgivings that pro- 
fessors with a “past” — Wallace vot- 
ers, for instance, or ex-fellow travelers 
— would be reluctant to disclose their 
attitudes or reveal their apprehen- 
sions, especially perhaps to interview- 
ers whose manner did not convey a 
ready sympathy with attitudes which 
in the general population might be re- 
garded as subversive. It is hard, of 
course, to speak with certainty on such 
matters, but our impression is that 
academicians of this sort were often 
fearful but rarely silenced; they were 
glad for the opportunity to unburden 
themselves to the representative of the 
Fund, and they were not so intimi- 
dated as to need much reassurance as 
to the latter’s confidentiality. Matters 
were different, of course, in some of 
the more impoverished colleges where 
a dictatorial president would eaves- 
drop on the Fund interviews; or 
would (as in a case mentioned to me 
by Everett C. Hughes) open all mail 
addressed to “his” professors; at sev- 
eral small teachers colleges, the presi- 
dents interposed themselves between 
us and their faculty members; and the 
latter, not surprisingly, tended to 
claim, “We have all the academic 


freedom we want here”—a pretty 
sure sign they hadn't the vaguest idea 
what it was (or thought it the better 
part of wisdom to play dumb). 

At such colleges, the survey often 
seemed to speak the language of an- 
other world. At some small denomi- 
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national colleges, for instance, not Mc- 
Carthyism but evolution was the sa- 
lient issue of freedom; not freedom of 
research, but, as already indicated, 
freedom to teach less than a dozen 
courses in as many widely scattered 
fields of “social science.” The inter- 
viewer's problem at such a college 
was often to see if the depressing 
homogeneity of response was in any 
degree factitious: that is, were there 
exiled in these academic wastelands 
any men who would be only too hap- 
py if they could claim to have an aca- 
demic freedom problem as a sign that 
some constituency thought their 
teaching mattered? Or, to take an- 
other example, were there among the 
sometimes rather unworldly nuns 
teaching at a small Catholic college 
for girls any who did not wholly share 
the complacent view that they pos- 
sessed to the full all the academic 
freedom consistent with Catholic doc- 
trine— a complacency facilitated by 
the fact that the college, run by one 
of the teaching orders, was freer from 
the pressure of trustees or local busi- 
nessmen than comparable Protestant 
or publicly-controlled institutions? It 
could not be easy for the interviewer, 
confronting gracious nuns perhaps for 
the first time in her experience, to 
probe for the slight nuances of differ- 
ence that might betoken dissent, 
rather than to accept the apparent 
uniformity of response. (Indeed, as 
is usual where free-answer material is 
desired, probing behavior proved the 
most difficult to standardize; some in- 
terviewers irritated their respondents 
by continually asking “Anything 
else?” after the respondents had al- 
ready made clear their minimal in- 
volvement and “know-nothingism,” 
while others, awed by their respond- 
ents or fearful of getting a bad name 
at a college before finishing the job 
there, let their respondents early in 
the game define the amount they 
would “give.” ) 
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At leading colleges, on the other 
hand, respondents often felt frus- 
trated because not all questions called 
for free-answers, but instead for an- 
swers in terms of pre-coded categor- 
ies; and the interviewers, faced with 
insistence that “the question can’t be 
answered ‘yes-or-no,” sought with 
varying success to pin respondents 
down. Historians and political scien- 
tists were perhaps especially apt to 
resent what they considered a denial 
of their own or their college's indi- 
divualism by the questionnaire’s in- 
sistence on comparability of response. 
It was hard for some interviewers not 
to give such men the impression, even 
on free-answer questions, that what 
was wanted was a minimum of re- 
sponse — here it was the “training” of 
respondents that was partly at issue, 
and their inability or unwillingness to 
differentiate changing styles within a 
single questionnaire. But on the 
whole, we are inclined to think it was 
the training of the interviewers that 
led to great variations in what they 
regarded as “proper” length of re- 
sponse; those impatient of qualifica- 
tions soon succeeded in cueing most 
of their respondents to their attitude, 
while those eager for expansiveness 
and side-comment could likewise 
usually succeed in conveying their 
definition of the encounter to the re- 
spondents. (To be sure, there were 
cases where the interviewers, in the 
grip of some Ancient Mariner, were 
unable to terminate an interview 
which ordinarily took one-and-a-half 
to two hours in less than three, four, 
or five hours.) However, even where 
“parataxic” miis-perceptions occurred 
between the participants, it was often 
clear from the record that the study 
director had gotten relevant informa- 
tion even while the respondent felt he 
had not been asked the right ques- 
tions by the right person. 


I have been concentrating on the 
difficulties and leaving aside the many 
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encounters that went swimmingly. 
While, in the lower reaches of aca- 
demia, aspirations for freedom were 
low to match the opportunities for it, 
so that here the survey often seemed 
either irritating or irrelevant, in the 
large middle range of institutions 
were the colleges that were under the 
most severe pressure, those publicly- 
controlled universities that harbor 
high aspirations for freedom but often 
have pliable presidents and regents 
more attuned to the state legislature 
than to the standards of self-restraint 
not uncommon among trustees in the 
Ivy League. Many professors at such 
places were so grateful to the Fund 
for doing the survey, so eager to talk, 
and so “democratic” in judging the 
interviewer, that they overcame their 
technical misgivings about surveys or 
their feelings of constraint in the 
wording of particular questions; the 
survey seemed to be addressed spe- 
cifically to them. And when respond- 
ents reacted in this way, they could 
manage to overcome considerable ob- 
stacles in felt deficiencies in the in- 
terviewer; they could recruit her, as 
had been intended, as a temporary 
amanuensis — while she, in the dili- 
gence characteristic of her kind, could 
respond despite her own inadequate 
preparation. Overall, more than three- 
quarters of the respondents to our 
mail questionnaire felt they had man- 
aged to get their story across to the 
interviewer. 

Part of our concern in the follow- 
up study was to discover who, in fact, 
were the interviewers. We found that 
they could be divided into two main 
categories: the “market researchers,” 
and the “bluestockings.”* In general, 


*While in general the market researchers 
worked for Roper and the bluestockings 
for NORC, the market researchers did not 
all work for Roper, nor the bluestockings 
all for NORC. The best interviewers in 
each agency resembled each other more 
than they resembled the average in their 
own organization. 
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the former were apt to be older and 
more experienced, to be married to 
small businessmen, to belong to gar- 
den clubs and similar voluntary or- 
ganizations, and to find support in the 
arduous and often anxiety-provoking 
tasks of their trade in personal loyalty 
to other members of the agency. Cor- 
respondingly, in relating to their aca- 
demic respondents, these market re- 
search interviews tended to empha- 
size the social along with the intellec- 
tual elements of the encounter; they 
enjoyed meeting distinguished, and 
frequently polite, men as a change 
from house-to-house canvassing con- 
cerning beer preferences or simple 
pre-election questionnaires. They 
tended to interpret their task as saving 
money for their agency by getting as 
many interviews done in a day as was 
compatible with not cutting respond- 
ents off (but, as I have remarked 
earlier, some respondents did get the 
feeling they were being cut off): their 
definition of interviewing emphasized 
comparability as against idiosyncratic 
detail, and their norms of time rested 
on interviews averaging twenty min- 
utes or less, so that they hesitated to 
press respondents — obviously busy 
men — beyond the hour between 
classes that was all many had avail- 
able. 


The bluestockings were ordinarily 
younger, less experienced, married to 
professional men (including teach- 
ers), a number of them Jewish. Their 
source of morale lay in devotion, not 
to the personnel of their agency, but 
to the impersonal topics and themes 
of social science or social policy; those 
in this group who worked for NORC 
appreciated the University connection 
and the cosmopolitanism of “National 
Opinion Research Center.” While 
often horrified by the political apathy 
or bigotry of respondents, they had 
learned to sublimate their personal 
reactions in the service of science; 
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they appreciated less seeing how 
other people lived as people than how 
they talked and felt as “political ani- 
mals.” Thus, they related to their 
academic respondents in terms of the 
concepts and problems of academic 
freedom. Accustomed often to inter- 
views lasting several hours or more 
and, as young and highly educated 
women, brought up in the Age of 
Psychology, they expected respondents 
to spend two hours discussing their 
apprehensions and attitudes—while it 
did not occur to the market research- 
ers that men might enjoy discussing 
for several hours subjects such as their 
fears.* Some of the bluestockings im- 
pressed respondents as too eager to 
collect atrocity stories of violations of 
academic freedom; others seemed too 
aseptic even to professors devoted 
both to research and to freedom; thus, 
one of the more characteristic blue- 
stockings, herself a member of the 
ACLU, left a number of her respond- 
ents in discomfort because of her 
neutrality, for they wanted some rec- 
ognition of their college’s admirable 
devotion to freedom, and not a mere- 
ly clinical technique. 


This last instance is illuminating, 
tor here highly involved respondents, 
precisely because of their involve- 
ment, were not satisfied with mere 
competence on the interviewer's part, 
and some of them, being social sci- 
entists, felt a certain anomaly in their 
cwn reactions. In wanting more, in 
seeking “therapy” as well as “diag- 
nosis,” they somewhat resembled the 
patients in a medical clinic whose re- 
actions to initial interviews were 


*There may have been a few blue- 
stockings so very “acculturated” to aca- 
demia that they felt diffident, even on so 
important a topic as academic freedom, 
about taking the time of leading professors 
with whose work they were familiar. But, 
on the whole, their great political concern 
overrode more private or, personal con- 
cerns. 
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studied by Norman Polansky, Jacob 
Kounin, and their co-workers;* these 
patients, who often felt that their 
problems had been understood, still 
felt dissatisfied at frustration of what 
the authors speak of as “relationship 
needs,” i.e, warmth and “personaliza- 
tion” of themselves as individuals by 
the doctor. In contrast to this situa- 
tion, there were a few cases where the 
academic respondents, dealing with a 
subject that was an emotion-laden one 
for them, preferred a professional in- 
terviewer whose uninvolvement was 
somehow reassuring, at least where 
such neutrality was not felt as sympto- 
matic of the anti-intellectualism of 
the wider non-academic community. 
And this interpretation depended a 
good deal on the general climate of 
fear or freedom at the college, and 
the extent to which local or national 
xenophobias were salient at the time 
of the interview. 


Indeed, on the whole, reaction 
within an institution to the inter- 
viewer and the survey was seldom an 
idiosyncratic matter; at the more 
liberal or avant-garde campuses, the 
survey was much discussed because of 
its topics; whereas in the sleepier, 
low-level institutions it was discussed 
because of its rarity as an event —as 
at the colleges where the “lady from 
the Fund” was photographed with the 





*See (3, esp. pp. 268-269). This paper 
notes the reluctance of interviewers, when 
interviewed concerning their feelings to- 
wards their social worker, doctor, or other 
interviewer, to express negative reactions; 
this “accent on the positive” was of course 
also a problem for us in getting professors 
to express freely their criticisms of their 
interviewers, even though we made clear 
that we were not checking up on the latter 
or reporting to their agencies. We devel- 
oped rough indices of criticisms which 
Satisfied us that those academicians who 
were most involved with the problems of 
academic freedom were, on the whole, also 
those least hesitant to notice deficiencies 
and comment on them; after all, this is 
in some measure the professor’s “business.” 
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president or asked to address the as- 
sembled social science faculty on sur- 
vey methods. Such discussion fre- 
quently occurred despite the usual in- 
structions given by the interviewers to 
their respondents not to discuss the 
questionnaires until the interviewing 
was concluded at the college — in- 
structions more often obeyed in the 
less critical-minded institutions (save 
in those where reactionary hostility to 
the Fund, to the name, Lazarsfeld, or 
to Columbia University, entered as an 
incitement to group discussion and 
definition of the event).** Under- 
standably, not all campuses were 
equally engaged in reaching a group 
consensus concerning the survey's 
aims and emissaries; conditions were 
very different in a small, cohesive 
college in a hostile or indifferent com- 
munity, or in a Catholic college with 
a resident faculty of priests or nuns, 
than in a “street-car university” whose 
faculty, often largely part-time teach- 
ers, scattered after their evening 
classes to a dozen different suburbs 
and had little feeling of identity even 
with colleagues in the same depart- 
ment, let alone with the institution as 
a whole. Still, where there was such a 
consensus, it occasionally mattered a 
good deal who were the first respond- 
ents, since it was they who set the 
tone by which later ones interpreted 
“their own” experience. And it is of 


**Such objections on the part of reac- 
tionaries often fastened on particular ques- 
tions in order to prove the alleged leftist 
or liberal bias of the survey. Thus, re- 
spondents asked why there were not more 
questions permitting them to expose the 
pressures they felt from their liberal col- 
leagues, from foundations, and so on. To 
some very conservative men teaching in 
impoverished colleges on meager salaries, 
the very ability of the “enemy” to set 
afoot so elaborate and carefully worked- 
out a study must have seemed an affront. 
This whole question of the conservative 
reaction to the questionnaire is fully dealt 
with in the Lazarsfeld and Thielens vol- 
ume. (4, chapter 5) 
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course relevant in this connection that 
interviewers who found the assign- 
ment novel and perplexing sometimes 
put the survey's worst foot forward in 
these initial encounters, since by the 
mature of the case they could not 
follow their usual practice of trying 
out a difficult interview with a pre- 
sumptively easy-going respondent — 
as, for example, when they “practice” 
on Negroes or other lower-class folk 
before filling their quota of upper- 
class and middle-class respondents.* 


Let me repeat that I am concentrat- 
ing in these remarks on what could 
be learned from a study of the inter- 
viewing concerning the climates of 
freedom and constraint in American 
academic life, and concerning the 
problems faced by social scientists 
when they become objects as well as 
subjects of their own procedures. 
That is, I am not engaged here in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the in- 
terviewing in its own terms (I con- 
cluded that it was, in fact, quite ef- 
fective), but rather in seeing what 
variations in ease or difficulty of 
communication can reveal in their 
own right apart from the content of 
what is communicated. In any case, 
the survey could not possibly be 
judged — nor would Professor 
Lazarsfeld want or expect it to be 
judged — on the basis of majority or 
even overwhelming majority vote, for 
in a survey of elites (and I would 
think in most opinion surveys) not 
every individual counts one: in the 
Teacher Apprehension Study, for in- 
stance, those who have something to 
say and are apprehensive and silent 
might count much more than those 
who bear the title “professor” by grace 
of semantic generosity. 


*A number of interviewers did, in fact, 
run through the interview with a college- 
educated person: spouse, child, fellow-in- 
terviewer, or friend. But those who 
needed such practice most were.least apt 
to have opportunity for it. 
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There were many respondents who 
were both apprehensive and articu- 
late. Having been neither silent nor 
stupid in the face of McCarthyite 
pressures, they had had something to 
say not only to the interviewer, but 
had already spoken out to their stu- 
dents and to other constituents, for 
which they either had been under 
attack or had realized they might be- 
come targets: the very awareness that 
had made them apprehensive also had 
made them sensitive to defects in the 
culture and not merely complacent 
fellow-travelers of “the American way 
of life.’ And, as the Lazarsfeld and 
Thielens volume will encouragingly 
show, many of these professors, de- 
spite their apprehension or even be- 
cause of it, “fled forward” into the 
very traps set by reactionaries and be- 
came defiant, more vigilant and ener- 
getic protectors of academic freedom 
than if they had not been threatened. 
But many others, of course, neither 
free enough for defiance nor cowed 
enough for total submission, were (as 
it seemed to me from my work on the 
study) gravely damaged by repres- 
sion: some withdrew into safe spe- 
cialisms and minutiae; others bal- 
anced every criticism of America with 
a self-demeaning, even though fac- 
tually correct, criticism of Commu- 
nism; others were only vaguely and 
uneasily aware at the time of the in- 
terview that their feeling of moral 
potency and responsibility had _be- 
come eroded with compromise and 
caution.** And at the bottom of the 
academic pile, as I have already stated, 
were men who could only be flattered 
if they should ever hear of Robert 
Hutchins’ declaration that “teachers 
are scared,” because, quite apart from 
those numerically not negligible 


**In several striking cases, respondents 
realized after the fact that their animus 
towards the questionnaire was touched off 
by their unwillingness to face their “escape 
from freedom” during the Cold War years. 
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teachers who were reactionaries to be- 
gin with and hence could feel relieved 
when the climate of the country at 
large more closely approximated their 
own values, many other professors 
started life so scared that shifting 
winds of national doctrine could not 
shake them any further. 


When I began my work on the 
Teacher Apprehension Study, I was 
inclined to believe that the harm done 
to the academic profession by Mc- 
Carthyism had been grave but still 
somewhat exaggerated.* Perhaps such 
exaggeration was rife before Mc- 
Carthy’s censure and downfall and, as 
I contended in the article just cited, 
led to panic in the face of attack. 
Today, however, it seems to me that 
the sophisticated academic community 
faces the opposite danger, of assuming 
that the wave of reaction ended with 
McCarthy.** Indeed, by the spring 
of 1955 when the survey was made, 
many professors in the better pro- 
tected and, by the same token, more 
distinguished institutions, told the in- 
terviewers that “the worst was over,” 
and that the survey had come too late. 
Such a judgment now strikes me as a 
bit complacent and as representing 
the provincialism of the cosmopolite. 
The survey did not come too late in 
the majority of state. universities 
where freedom is always precarious. 
It had not come too late in the de- 
nominational colleges of middle rank, 
nor in the occasional urbane and even 





*Cf. my essay (9), reprinted in (7). 


**Taking the academic profession as a 
whole, however, McCarthyism probably 
did less damage there than to the civil and 
especially the foreign service, to the general 
conduct of debate on foreign policy, and 
hence to the chances of peaceful survival 
in a turbulent, fast-changing world. More- 
over, the fight for domestic civil liberties 
necessarily distracted many academic peo- 
ple from critical attention to foreign 
Policy, though the waning of criticism has 
many other roots as well. 


Bohemian. college located in a small 
rural community —nor did it come 
too late to the rare vocal anti-segrega- 
tionist teaching in a southern college 
so encapsulated in its community as 
to lack the protection that, for in- 
stance, the University of Virginia or 
the University of North Carolina give 
their faculties by their tradition of 
gentlemanly freedom.* ** 


To be sure, “too late” in these last 
remarks refers to the interviews them- 
selves and the sense they gave be- 
leaguered professors that influential 
colleagues were concerned enough 
about their plight to inquire into their 
experiences; for many such men, the 
survey itself, even if nothing had ever 
been published, was therapeutic, as it 
was in another way for those men 
who were given an opportunity to 
review experience and listen to them- 
selves in areas of tension and discom- 
fort which they had tended to shut 
out of conscious awareness. A num- 
ber of respondents were in fact quite 
grateful for this opportunity, and said 
as much to the interviewers or to us. 


This group, however, was a small 
minority in comparison with those 
professors who, to hear them talk, 
considered academic freedom as at 
best a very peripheral subject — men 
who read nothing more “subversive” 
than the Saturday Evening Post or 
U.S. News and World Report. As we 
have seen, many reactionaries reacted 
to the study with indignation, but a 
larger number of apolitical men re- 


***On the whole, the “ecology” of col- 
leges matched the ecology of the interview- 
ing staff: despite the fact that there was 
no deliberate matching of interviewers and 
respondents (though where choice was 
possible, the agencies used their better in- 
terviewers), regional and rural-urban dif- 
ferences tended to put the more experi- 
enced interviewers at the doors of the more 
academically demanding colleges, which 
were also the ones, in the main, which by 
the nature of the topics covered presented 
the greatest challenges. 
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garded it as either a chore or a pleas- 
ant diversion from even more routine 
matters— at one teachers college in 
the Middle West, respondents made 
bets with each other about who could 
get through it fastest (the record: 41 
minutes, as against an overall norm of 
perhaps an hour and a half). In talk- 
ing with the interviewers and reading 
their job reports, I was struck by the 
tact that, taking the academic pro- 
fession as a whole, most respondents 
(whatever their later complaints to 
their colleagues or to us) were civil 
and genial when being interviewed. 
Only rare “characters” were acerb or 
refused to be interviewed. The great 
majority, in their ready candor and 
their lack of intellectual arrogance, 
were like millions of other Ameri- 
cans: they did not dream that they 
should be considered an elite. Others 
reasoned with themselves that if some 
people are going to get information 
others will have to give it: they felt 
a little as I do when I religiously fill 
out even the silliest of market re- 
search questionnaires as a kind of pro- 
fessional comity. They responded to 
the demands of the interview as inter- 
preted by the interviewer patiently, 
pleasantly, unassumingly. 


Indeed, one could wish for the sake 
of academic freedom that they had 
had a good deal more arrogance, for 
their willingness to put up with a 
questionnaire many considered Philis- 
tine or oblique to their problems and 
an interviewer who sometimes frus- 
trated rather than facilitated com- 
munication —this willingness is the 
other side of an equalitarian permis- 
siveness which has often led to inner 
vulnerability (as well as political de- 


fenselessness) in the face of populist 
attacks on intellectuals and on the 
universities. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF A PRISON* 
JOHAN GALTUNG 


Columbia University 


The prison is a social institution 
designed to meet a multiplicity of 
functions. Some of these functions 
are very explicitly expressed by leg- 
islators, court decisions and prison of- 
ficials, whereas others must be in- 
ferred. In most debates concerning 
the effects of incarceration, etc., the 
discussion is centered around the com- 
patibility or incompatibility of the 
function of resocializing the inmates 
on one hand, and all the other func- 
tions generally imputed to the prison 
on the other. It is our belief that 
only a careful study of what happens 
to an incarcerated violator of a legal 
norm can give us an answer to the 
problem. As the author happened to be 
imprisoned for a period of six months 
in Norway's largest prison (maximum 
ptisoner population around 350) as 
a conscientious objector, he was given 
ample opportunity to reflect on the 
question. The conditions for partici- 
pant observation were unusually good, 
and the data thus collected were later 
(after the release) supplemented by 
systematic interviews of 35 prisoners 
and 20 guards, questionnaires to 30 
of the guards and long informal in- 
terviews with prison officials. The 
samples are small and not entirely 
representative (because the interview- 
ing was on a voluntary basis), but it 
is felt that the general lack of socio- 
logical studies of non-American pris- 
ons justifies the presentation of data 
that do not satisfy all methodological 
standards. Our data do not constitute 





*This paper was read at the Eastern 
Sociological Society meeting in Philadel- 
phia, April 19-20, 1958. It is a highly con- 
densed version of the author’s thesis 
“Fengselssamfunnet” (The Prison Commu- 
nity), in Norwegian, mimeographed, Oslo, 
1957 (to be published). I am indebted to 
Professor Robert K. Merton for many 
valuable suggestions. 


proofs of any hypothesis, but may be 
regarded as illustrations of our theore- 
tical analysis. 

1. Introduction. When we say 
that human life is normatively regu- 
lated, we do not only mean that boun- 
daries are set for human action—but 
also that human imagination is able to 
transcend these boundaries, and that 
some actions actually fall outside the 
boundaries. It seems that we could 
supplement the old “the exceptions 
prove the rule” with “the deviant 
acts prove the norm”. But human 
imagination is capable of transcending 
more boundaries than normative oncs, 
and to create a complete wniverse of 
conceivable actions, U, for any person 
P. 


In this set, or action-space, differ- 
ent constraints operate, and we suggest 
that there are three kinds of them: 


1. Physical constraints which eliminate 
actions because of non-social condi- 
tions external to the individual. An 
example is a properly designed safety- 
vault for a would-be bankrobber or 
that there are no banks where he 
lives. 

Bioiogical constraints which eliminate 

actions because of the organic limi- 

tations of the individual. An example 

is the bankrobber who changes to a 

new occupation because he has lost 

the agility he had in his youth. 

3. Normative constraints which elimi- 
nate actions because negative sanc- 
tions are anticipated if the actions 
are carried out. As there are two 
possible sources of sanctions — the 
social system P is a member of, and 
the personal system P itself — there 
are two kinds of normative con- 
straints: 

a. Institutionalized norms—these are 
norms from other members of the 
social system to P, with informal 
or formal sanctions in the social 
system, anticipated by P. 


tw 


b. Jnternalized norms — these are 
norms from P to himself with 
sanctions in the personal system 











(bad conscience, etc.). They can 
be norms against letting a deviant 
act enter the action-space (“you 
shall not even think of pinching a 
book in a book-store”)—or norms 
with personal sanctions after the 
act has been carried out, antici- 
pated by P. 

For a norm to be institutionalized, it 
must, perhaps, be internalized by at 
least some of the norm-senders and it 
may even be internalized by P himself. 
The constraints in ‘his action-space, 
however, are neither the norms nor 
the sanctions, but the anticipations of 
the sanctions. When all the different 
constraints have operated in the ac- 
tion-space, a subset of physically, bio- 
logically, socially and psychologically 
possible actions is left. 

Some institutionalized norms are 
legal norms, and violation of them 
may lead the violator into the three- 
stage process of detection-trial-punish- 
ment if the constraints have not ex- 
cluded the act from the set of possible 
actions. Eventually, the process may 
lead to incarceration in a prison the 
functions of which we want to ex- 
amine. 


2. The Social Funtions of the Pri- 
son. We can distinguish between two 
groups of social funotions of the pri- 
son, where the common factor of the 
six functions in the first group is the 
prevention of crime, i.e., the provision 
of constraints in the action-spaces of 
the violators of legal norms, and of 
others. If we now make use of the 
general analysis of types of constraints 
above, the possible functions of this 
type attributed to the prison can 
easily be outlined. 


First of all, we get 


F,: The prison as a physical constraint. 
Incarceration in an efficient prison 
obviously concentrates the future 
violations of the convicted violator 
to a small area—the prison—because 
of the prison walls. This does not 
prevent the inmates from illegal acts, 

but the very high rate of criminal 
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acts within the walls is not so imme- 
diately dysfunctional to the society 
as a whole because of the very low 
degree of visibility for members of 
the society outside the prison. 

F:: The prison as a biological constraint. 
Incarceration can imply that the 
prison turns out an older and some- 
what physically reduced violator af- 
ter his period of incarceration — at 
least if the sentence is sufficiently 

long. 


However, the prison is usually thought 
of as an institution that reinforces 
normative constraints or introduces 
them to the prisoners. Normative con- 
straints can be introduced in the ac- 
tion-space of the offender or in the 
action-spaces of others, “the potential 
offenders”, who are holders of the 
same status(es) as the offender, e.g., 
citizen, civil servant, etc. Further, the 
normative constraints can, as men- 
tioned above, be of two kinds, based 
en internalized or institutionalized 
norms. These two dichotomies yield 
the following four-fold table with the 
next four functions of the prison. 


The horizontal division corresponds 
to the classical distinction between 
individual and general prevention, and 
the vertical division to the old ethical 
problem of whether an_ individual 
abstains from an action because he 
thinks the action is wrong, or for 
fear of the (social) consequences. 


In the other group of functions 
there is no common theme, but they 
should be mentioned to give a fuller 
picture of what the prison does or 
might do for a society. We suggest: 


F;: Retribution — the punishment shall 
equal the offense in negativé value, 
to satisfy the offended party or gen- 
eralized norms of justice in the 
culture. 

F,: Outlet for general aggression or sad- 
ism in parts of the population, i., 
those who press for severe punish- 
ment. 

F,: Satisfaction of masochistic needs 
and general needs for expiation and 

atonement, both in the prisoners, 
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TABLE I 


THE PRISON CONTRIBUTES TO NORMATIVE CONSTRAINTS 





By means of 
internalized norms 
Resocialization F,: Deterrent 
Formation and F,: Collective 
enforcement of 


in the violator 
in the other helders 
of his status 


KP 


mores 


By means of 
institutionalized norms 


Deterrent 





and in others who feel that the 

prisoners expiate for them. 

Provision for cheap labor-force 

through prison labor. 

F.,: Social sanitation by decreasing to 
zero the visibility of selected types 
of deviants. 

F,,: Reinforcement of the symbols of the 
power-holders, and particularly of 
their power. 


Fw: 


This list could easily be extended, but 
we feel that the list of the first six 
functions (that have to do with che 
prevention of crime) is in a sense 
logically and empiricaly exhaustive. 
Many of these functions apply to 
other forms of punishment as well, or 
to “punishment” in general. To what 
extent the functions are manifest func- 
tions in Merton’s sense depends on 
whether they are intended and recog- 
nized, and whether they are actual 
consequences, not only intentions. 
These are two distinct and important 
empirical problems. 


At first glance, it seems impossible 
for one relatively simple social insti- 
tution to fulfill all these (twelve) 
functions at the same time. However, 
it is remarkable how efficient the pri- 
son may be in fulfilling all functions 
except the internalization of norms 
in the violator. Maximum security 
prisons with very long sentences, 
especially for young offenders, would 
be highly instrumental to the first 
two functions mentioned and to vary- 
ing degrees to all the others except 
the function of resocialization. At the 
same time, this function has become 
increasingly manifest and is given a 


higher relative weight among the dif- 
ferent functions. 


3. Resocialization vs. Rehabilita- 
tion. The sociological problem is to 
find out what limitations this one 
critical function of resocjalization sets 
for the choice of prison structures, 
and whether these limitations make 
tte function incompatible with the 
other functions. (“Inoompatibility” is 
here not to be interpreted in the logi- 
cal sense of “contradiction” but in the 
empirical sense of “not obtainable si- 
multaneously by means of the same 
structure”). There is, however, one 
important methodological problem. 
To evaluate prisons, we cannot simply 
compare measures of recidivism for 
vrisoners released from different types 
of prisons, matched on a high number 
of relevant conditions. Penologically 
and socially the most important fact 
is whether a released convict commits 
a new crime or not. If he does not, 
rehabilitation may be said to have 
taken place, but this is not the same as 
resocialization. Resocialization means 
that he abstains from criminal acts 
when these acts are in his action-space, 
but are excluded because of the con- 
straints from anticipated personal 
sanctions. Thus, resocialization implies 
rehabilitation, but the converse need 
not be true. According to our scheme, 
there are three other ways in which 
the criminal acts may be excluded, but 
more significantly: Rehabilitation may 
result from the disappearance of 
the illegal acts from the action-space. 
This follows from the logic of our 





analysis and is probably the simple 
explanation why so many crimes are 
not committed—lack of training, of 
awareness of the possibilities of the 
situation or of imagination may result 
in an inmocent action-space. But al- 
most daily exposure through mass- 
media to criminal acts committed by 


Norm-senders 


Prisoners 
Prisoners P—>P (P) 
Guards G—>P 
Administration A—>P (A) 
TOTAL The status of 


the prisoner 


others, not to mention the exposure 
in the prison, necessarily must have 
the opposite result. 


The most significant way in which 
a criminal act may disappear is prob- 
ably if the ex-convict has found some 
functionally equivalent acts that can 
take the place of the crime in his ac- 
tion-space, because they satisfy the 
same needs. What these functional 
equivalents are is perhaps the great- 
est problem in modern criminology, 
and the answer depends on the mean- 
ing of the crime for the criminal— 
whether it was a means to economic 
or sexual gain; to power; a way of 
achieving high status as a skilled per- 
son; a means to obtain belongingness 
in a primary group; to demonstrate 
mastery of an adult sex role; to obtain 
mew experience; to punish society or 
particular status-holders; etc. But we 
are mainly interested in the particular 
way of achieving rehabilitation called 
resocialization, and whether contem- 
porary pfrison-structures are instru- 
mental to this function. As we can- 
not infer from statistics of recidivism 
to what extent resocialization takes 
place we must take the point of de- 
parture in a fairly detailed analysis 
of what to us seems to be relevant 
aspects of the prison community. 


4. The Expectations in the Prison. 
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In the prison community there are 
three main statuses: the prisoners, the 
guards, and the administration. Each 
of the groups sends and receives ex- 
pectations to and from all the three 
groups. This gives us a suitable point 
of departure for the analysis of prison 
culture: 


Norm-receivers 


Guards Administration 
P—>G P—>A 
G—>G G—>A 
A—>G A—>A 

the status of the status of 
the guard the administra- 


tion member 


The last row gives us the three status- 
es, when defined as the sums of other- 
expectations. We shall only deal with 
two of these systems in detail and have 
indicated simplified symbols in par- 
enthesis. Along the main diagonal, 
we have the expectation systems of 
the three subsystems of the prison 
community: the prisoners commun- 
ity, the guards’ community and the 
administration. The administration 
partly reflects the expectations of pres- 
sure groups outside the prison (from 
the police: “do not let him escape, we 
have so much trouble catching him”; 
from the offended: “let there be a real 
retribution”; from the public, the 
press: “let him suffer to deter others 
from the same action”; from the pro- 
bation leagues and others: “resocial- 
ize him!"), and partly has expecta- 
tions emerging within the prison com- 
munity reflecting its particular struc- 
tural problems. 


There is an interesting analogy be- 
‘ween attitudes we find reflected in 
the expectation system A—>P, and 
the expectations to a patient as given 
in Parsons’ analysis. (5, p. 436) The 
expectations of the administration can 
be expressed by these norms directed 
to the prisoner: 

A:: You 

guilty 


shall 


recognize that you are 
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A.: You shall recognize that it was cor- 
rect to take you out of your social 
context and imprison you! 


As: You shall perceive your status as a 
criminal as undesirable! 

A.: You shall do your best to “pull 
yourself together”! 


As: You shall perceive the stay in prison 
and the services offered as means to 
rehabilitation, and utilize the possi- 
bilities maximally ! 


Ac: You shall obey the prison regula- 
tions! 

Apart from the last one, these norms 
were only weakly institutionalized, 
except in a negative sense: if a pris- 
oner visibly did the opposite of the 
normatively prescribed action (e.g., if 
he said openly that he “preferred to 
be an honest criminal”) negative sanc- 
tions would in most cases be entailed. 
It is hardly necessary to add that for 
the experienced prison official these 
norms were normative expectations 
only and not cognitive expectations. If 
a prisoner acted visibly in accordance 
with all six, he would be almost sure 
to obtain some form of positive sanc- 
tion if it were not too obvious that 
he did it for the sake of the sanctions 
only (a trusted job within the prison, 
recognition by superiors, a_ better 
chance of parole) and not for the 
sake of resocialization, or therapy to 
use a term that covers both the ad- 
ministration-prisoner and _physician- 
patient role-relationships. 

5. The Prisoner's Situation. Like 
the patient, the prisoner is exempted 
from his usual status-obligations. But 
from this point on, the dissimilarities 
are more striking than the similarities. 
First of all, the deviant actions of the 
patient are culturally defined as caused 
by external or organic factors, and 
hence perceived as involuntary. But 
the deviant actions of the prisoner are 
culturally defined as voluntary. Or, to 
express this more precisely: we recog- 
nize in both cases sets of mecessary 
conditions for the deviance, such as 
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exposure to contagion or being 
brought up in a highly delinquent 
subculture. These conditions may 
be deterministically or stochastically 
linked together with the deviant act. 
The difference is that in most cases 
of illness these conditions (extrinsic 
to the deviant, the patient) are de- 
fined in our culture as not only neces- 
sary, but also as sufficient. But in the 
case of the criminal deviant, these ex- 
trinsic conditions are believed to be 
necessary only, and a voluntary decis- 
ion must be added to them to make a 
sufficient condition for the deviance. 
(Hence the norm A,, which jis not 
found in the case of the patient.) 
Even though the current trend is to 
bridge the gap between the two forms 
of deviance, there is still a substantial 
difference. And this makes it by far 
easier for a deviant to recognize his 
illness than his guilt, and hence to be 
prepared for therapeutic help in a 
hospital than a prison. This prepared- 
ness can make the patient suffer neg- 
ative experience in the hospital ritual 
and be convinced that it is instrumen- 
tal to his rehabilitation, but the pri- 
soner will have enormous difficulties 
in perceiving all 4e must suffer as 
relevant to his resocialization. He will 
rather interpret it as instrumental to 
one or more of the 11 other functions. 

And what then are the prisoner's 
frustrations? The priscner is not ex- 
posed to direct physical violence, due 
to the influence of the “humanitarian” 
trends in the last centuries, but he 
lives in a situation that is overwhelm- 
ingly frustrating. The main frustra- 
tions are the following: 

1. The relation to the deviant act. The 


presence of guilt, or remorse that he 
was technically unsuccessful. 


2. The relation to trial and punishment. 
The feeling connected with “being 
one who is tried and punished”. 


3. The relation to the outside world, 
especially the belongingness he has 
lost, the pleasures he does not experi- 








ence, and most significantly: the time 
element; he is put out of the time 
sequence. 


4. The relation to his sexual life, the 
complete and unvoluntary absence of 
heterosexual satisfaction, and more 
significantly for a predictable period 
of time. 


5. The relation to his own development, 
the observation of how he is gradu- 
ally reduced physically, psychologi- 
cally and socially. It may be that 
others do not agree with him in his 
subjective judgment of his own de- 
generation, but that does not neces- 
sarily alter his perception substan- 
tially. 

These frustrations are mostly felt 
during the 40 per cent of the week 
when he is alone in his cell and awake. 
Of all of them, we suggest that the 
factor of “losing time” is perhaps the 
most important, for beings with a life- 
expectancy slightly above 70 years. 
This was reflected in our data by 2/3 
of the prisoners, who were willing to 
decline most or all of the more posi- 
tive elements in prison life such as 
radio, letter-writing, visits, most of 
the food (if they could only retain 
bread and water), prison work, books 
to read and even tobacco, if this could 
shorten their sentences. For most per- 
sons, any one of the frustrations would 
be enough to necessitate some kind of 
readjustment. For the prisoner this 
is an absolute necessity, he must work 
out some solution on the individual 
or group level to reduce the pressure. 
But these solutions are highly limited 
by the physical and social constraints 
set by the prison, so most of them 
have to be inner-directed. The usual 
psychological defense mechanisms are 
resorted to by nearly all prisoners, 
especially retrogression to ‘infantile be- 
havior. More interesting, however, are 
what we call the prisoner's escape re- 
actions. In this prison he had several 
main possibilities of escape, in addi- 
tion to the sociologically more trivial 
of real escape (very rare) and parole. 
The reader will recognize some of the 
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thoughts in Bettelheim’s study. (1) 


6. The Escape Mechanisms. First- 
ly, he can escape into the prison com- 
munity, by becoming a part of it, 
vividly interested in technical details 
as the distribution of food to the 
prisoners or the sanitation, with 
friends everywhere among prisoners, 
guards and officials. The prison be- 
comes his world. He does not neces- 
sarily always conform to the prison 
regulations, but he is seldom a major 
cause of trouble. By accepting the 
prison as the place in which he must 
live for some time, he reduces the 
effect of the pressure. In many cases, 
this prisoner will adopt the ideology 
of the guard or the administration, and 
may become a “squealer”. 


The Prisoner Community. Second- 
ly, he can escape into the prisoners’ 
community with its peculiar subcul- 
ture. This culture is particularly shaped 
to protect him against all the frustra- 
tions, and its emergence can be very 
well described along the lines Albert 
Cohen suggests: “I may stick my neck 
out, just a little way, but I will quickly 
withdraw it unless you, by some sign 
of affirmation, stick yours out.” (2, p. 
60f) In this community the prisoner 
regains his lost belongingness to a 
primary group if he had one; or he 
experiences it, perhaps sometimes al- 
most for the first time in his life. The 
prisoner community assures him that 
the necessary conditions for a criminal 
act are also sufficient conditions (the 
society is far more to blame than he 
is), or that it is all due to the con- 
spiring of the upper classes with the 
police to crush the exploited elements 
in the society. In this prison, the more 
sophisticated of the older prisoners 
felt a kind of cause they were im- 
prisoned for—the cause of the man 
who has rebelled against the existing 
social order through his illegal actions, 
with no clear conception of what he 
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would substitute for it. This solution 
is an example of a more general so- 
lution offered by the prisoners’ com- 
munity, where deviant acts are per- 
ceived as proscribed acts, but at the 
same time as prescribed acts according 
to some other norms (“Thou shalt 
rebel!”) they place higher in their 
norm hierarchy. Tie most common 
solution, however, is to deny that a 
criminal act was performed at all or 
that it was grossly exaggerated by po- 
lice and court. Twenty-seven of the 
35 prisoners reported in the private 
interview that they were innocent. 


The leaders in Norwegian prisons 
do not nearly play the same role 
(e.g., 3, p. 89f) as in American pris. 
ons. To become a leader, there are 
some crimes the prisoner must not 
have committed, e.g., petty thefts, 
sexual offenses or political crimes 
(another thing is that a_ political 
criminal may have power, but his 
power is not likely to be recognized 
by the others). He must come from 
the strata in society from which the 
majority of the prison population is 
mostly recruited. He must have pris- 
on experience or a long sentence, and 
must be capable of performing instru- 
mental actions (particularly of ex- 
ploiting guards and officials) and ex- 
pressive activities (comforting, sup- 
porting a prisoner's self-image by pre- 
senting him with an almost identical 
other-image, “of course you did not 
use the knife, she used it against her- 
self,” “of course, they will give you 
parole, they are afraid of you because 
you know something about them!” ). 


The following norm system gives a 
picture of the culture of the prisoners’ 
community as we experienced it: 

P;: You shall not ask another prisoner 

why he is here! 

P.: You shall never openly say that you 

are guilty! 


P;: You shall never moralize! 
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P,: You shall never claim that you are 
morally superior to other prisoners! 


P;: You shali never openly say that the 
sentence was correct! 


P.: You may say that your status as 
criminal is undesirable, but not that 
the prison is a means to resocializa- 
tion! 


P;: You shall say that the prison either 
has no effect on you, or harmful 
effects only! 


P,: You shall express as your opinion 
that the guards and partly the offi- 
cials are inferior human beings! 


P,: You shall be on the prisoner’s side 
in all conflicts! 


P,»: You shall exploit the prison to your 
own advantage! 


P,:: You shall not be an informer! 


P,2: You shall never directly contradict 
another prisoner in his interpretation 
of his own situation, if he likes his 
own interpretation! 


P.;: You shall tolerate deviance from 
usual social norms but never devi 
ance from these norms! (Refers 
above all to deviation from sex 
norms.) 


You shall talk about the outside 
world in such a way as not to in- 
crease the frustrations for other 
prisoners! 


P.;: You shall not be different from 
other prisoners! 


Pi: 


It is easily seen how all these norms 
are conducive to the reduction of the 
different kinds of frustrations we have 
mentioned. We do not know enough 
to rank the norms in saliency, so as 
to be able to predict what would 
happen in a norm-conflict situation. 


Thirdly, he can escape ito iso- 
lation from both the prison com- 
munity and the prisoners’ commu- 
nity; by never associating with other 
prisoners or with guards and officials 
except for the enforced minimum; by 
conforming to avoid trouble; by keep- 
ing maximum contact with the outer 
world through radio, papers, letters, 
visits — in short: by being only 
physically present in the prison. This 
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is often the white collar prisoner's 
form of escape—he has promised 
himself to reduce all effects of the 
prison stay to a minimum and may 
be able to enclose this period in his 
life in a parenthesis. 


Fourthly, he can escape into his 
own case. Because of the structure of 
our legal institutions, he almost never 
has to confront the offended party. 
A third party—"the people,” “the 
state,” “the government’—enters be- 
tween him and the offended party, 
and the direct relation is transformed 
to a more technical relation to the 
legal system. This peculiarity of our 
legal heritage is exploited fully by 
many prisoners. The deviant act does 
not exist, only the technicalities of 
the legal procedure. He becomes an 
expert, continuously studying, writing 
petitions. This keeps him busy, and 
at the same time reduces the other 
frustrations. 


Fifthly, he can escape into expia- 
tion. He can refuse the small advan- 
tages the prison may give him, and 
indulge in his suffering. By increas- 
ing the burden of the last three frus- 
trations, he reduces the burden of the 
first two. When he is finally released, 
he will have a strong feeling that he 
has made restitution to society and 
has reestablished a moral balance, per- 
haps even a balance in his own favor, 
which he feels society should repay. 


Sixthly, the prisoner can escape 
into violation of the prison regula- 
tions. Apart from the cbvious factors 
that make this an escape from his 
frustrations—the change in the daily 
rhythm, the release of aggression, par- 
ticularly on guards—there is a socio- 
logically more interesting factor: by 
violating a prison regulation, and 
thus inflicting punishment upon him- 
self he enters a new situation where 
he is punished by the offended party, 
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with no third party intervening be- 
tween him and his victim. The pun- 
ishment and the expiation become 
more meaningful to him, as was sug- 
gested by many comments. 


The Prison Hospital. Seventhly, 
and finally, he can escape into illness. 
The illness rate is high, and the ill- 
nesses range all the way from genuine 
illnesses to simulations and directly 
contrived diseases (especially by eat- 
ing indigestible things such as nails, 
parts of carpets; or cutting veins, 
etc.). The extreme among this di- 
mension, the final escape, is the suc- 
cessful suicide. Apart from the ob- 
vious factors that make illness an es- 
cape reaction from his frustrations — 
the change in the daily rhythm, the 
more individualized and less severe 
treatment, the chance to see wo- 
men (nurses), the release of ag- 
gression by causing trouble (one 
prisoner kept systematic track of the 
expenses he had caused by his self- 
inflicted diseases) —there is again 
another sociologically more interest- 
ing factor: in the moment the pris- 
oner is moved from the prison cell to 
the prison hospital he can change his 
status from that of a prisoner to that 
of a patient and insist on being 
treated as a patient. Further, he en- 
ters a therapeutic process to some ex- 
tent analogous to the one he is ex- 
pected by the prison administration 
to be a part of as a prisoner, but with 
considerably more chance of success. 
We suggest that a kind of transfer 
may take place in him: his rehabilita- 
tion as a patient may at the same time 
symbolize the rehabilitation as a pris- 
oner he is more or less consciously 
longing for. This puts the hospital 
staff in a difficult situation which can 
serve as a paradigm of the whole con- 
flict inherent in the prison system: 
they may yield to the prisoner's desire 
to escape into the status of a patient 
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and get negative sanctions from the 
prison staff (and prisoners! ) — or 
they may find an uneasy compromise 
between the two role-relationships, 
possibly at the expense of the efficien- 
cy of the medical therapeutic process. 
In this prison hospital the conflict was 
relieved somewhat in the usual way: 
there emerged a division of labor in 
the hospital staff, with some members 
playing guard-roles and some mem- 
bers playing physician—and nurse— 
roles. Thus, the conflict was moved 
from the personal system to the social 
system, and the members could to 
some extent preserve their integrity. 
The conflict in the social system of the 
prison hospital, however, led to a 
certain polarization of attitudes which 
was dysfunctional for the prison hos- 
pital as a whole. 


7. The Institutionalized Uncertain- 
ty. These seven reactions are resorted 
to more or less by most prisoners. 
In addition to them, it is strange to 
notice that the prison itself offers an 
escape mechanism to the inmates, 
viz, the pattern of “institutionalized 
uncertainty.” In principle, the prison- 
et’s life is predictable to an extent 
very few persons experience. The 
daily, weekly, monthly and _ yearly 
rhythms of prison life are known to 
him to the most minute detail, and 
the first thing he does when he enters 
his cell is to calculate (for the n’th 
time) exactly when he will be re- 
leased. This predictability is unbear- 
able, and not all prisoners have the 
imagination needed to create a phan- 
tasy world where the “need for new 
experience” can be satisfied. But the 
prison comes to his assistance when 
the administration gives him a more 
Optimistic view on the chances for 
parole, transfer to another prison, to 
another kind of work inside the 
prison, etc., than statistics should war- 
rant. For the administration this 


serves the function of protecting them 
against the highly observable despair 
and aggression of the prisoner when 
he is turned down, and for the prison- 
er this makes prison-life less predict- 
able, and hence less unbearable. There 
seems to be a general principle in- 
volved here: that predictability is 
only functional to the system con- 
cerned up to a certain point, and that 
a further increase in predictability 
will cause a need for uncertainty that 
can manifest itself in evasions of the 
norms, and these evasions may sooner 
or later become institutionalized in 
counter-norms (although on a more 
informal level than the norms they 
are evasions from). 


8. The Guard's Situation. We have 
dealt at some length with the prob- 
lems facing the prisoner and how the 
structure of the prison is made use of 
to relieve him of his frustrations, to 
some extent. But how is the situation 
for the guard? He is subjected to ex- 
pectations from the prison adminis- 
tration as well. These expectations 
vary somewhat from prison to prison, 
but we suggest that they can be sum- 
marized by making use of Parsons’ 
pattern variables in the following 
way: the prescribed role for the 
guard in his behavior towards the 
prisoner is highly wniversalistic (only 
intersubjective properties of the pris- 
oner shall be utilized in his orienta- 
tion to him), highly specific (only 
very few properties are defined by the 
prison administration as relevant in 
the guard’s orientation towards the 
prisoner), performance-orientated (it 
does not matter who the prisoner is, 
his behavior in the prison is highly 
relevant) and affectively neutral (the 
guard is supposed to evaluate before 
he goes to “release into action,” and 
to restrain his emotions). In addition 
to this pattern the orientation is col- 
lectivistic, the guard shall in principle 
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act in such a way as to further col- 
lective ends. To summarize: this is 
the typical collectivistic, secondary re- 
lationship type role which we find in 
so many professions where interaction 
with other human beings is a part of 
the function. The manifest function 
of his role-definition is to achieve 
justice—prisoners with the same rele- 
vant properties shall be treated in the 
same way—and the most relevant 
properties a prisoner can have are the 
nature of his crime and the sentence 
he has been given. 


The guards, however, have very 
little if any training for their pro- 
fession (except the kind of training 
that is necessary to achieve F, above.) 
They draw a poor salary, and they 
have a peculiar kind of job which is 
strenuous exactly because not very 
much happens for long intervals — 
but something may happen, and this 
something may be dangerous. They 
want to feel that theirs is a profession 
that requires particular skills. But 
such skills must be defined in relation 
to the specific properties of the pris- 
oners they are asked to be oriented 
towards. And which are these prop- 
erties? 


In addition to those defined by the 
court, several properties have been 
suggested as nuclei around which the 
roles of the guards can crystallize. 
The prisoners are dangerous — one 
must be careful, constantly on guard 
against them. But this obviously does 
not apply to the old loiterer or the 
young embezzler, or the executive who 
drove his car with more than 0.05 
per cent alcohol in his veins. The 
easiest property then is centered 


around the concept of discipline—do 
the prisoners conform to the prison 
regulations? The guard may very well 
fill his working-day watching whether 
the actions carried out by the prison- 
ers fall in the region of prescribed, 
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permitted or proscribed actions, rela- 
tive to the prison regulations. But in 
this prison it became clear from in- 
terviews with the guards that this was 
not satisfactory. To many of them the 
conformity to prison regulations had 
become an end in itself. But most of 
them were dissatisfied. It was so clear 
to them that if conformity was sup- 
posedly instrumental to rehabilitation, 
then this supposition was wrong — 
because 75 per cent of the inmates 
had been in prison before, most of 
them in the same prison. The guards 
had lost their belief in discipline and 
were looking for something new. 


And in their search for a new role 
they became deviants from their pre- 
scribed role. Instead of collectivistic, 
secondary relationship they tended to- 
wards a collectivistic (or sometimes 
individualistic) primary relationship 
type role. They extended the range of 
relevant properties to a more diffuse 
orientation, and they permitted their 
own judgment to enter and form a 
particularistic orientation to the pris- 
oner, without asking for consensus. 
One reason for this is sociologically 
interesting: some of the guards had 
noticed how unjust a universalistic 
orientation is — because intended 
equality in treatment does not neces- 
sarily imply perceived equality. The 
“troughs” were so much better off than 
some of the novices, and that made 
it impossible for the more sensitive 
guards to “give the same kind of shoes 
to all of them.” But only in a more 
primary type relationship could the 
develop the sensitivity and insight 
necessary for a more particularistic 
treatment. And only this kind of 
relationship could make it possible to 
come to the assistance of some of the 
prisoners, in small, relatively trivial 
problem-situations. 


Thus the guards were in a dilemma 
not too different from that of the pris- 
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oners. If they had a secondary relation 
with the prisoners, they conformed to 
prison expectations and some of them 
felt they had a real occupation. If 
they had a primary relation with 
them, they might be more able to 
help them (“all they ask for is a 
little bit of friendliness”), might cor- 
rect for the iron rule of universalism, 
but at the risk of receiving negative 
sanctions from guards and officials 
higher up in the prison hierarchy. 
To some extent the problem was 
solved on the personality level by a 
division of labor and group formation 
around the two types of orientation 
(very similar to the situation in the 
prison hospital). Another solution 
was to make visible, when they inter- 
acted with the prisoner, whether they 
were in the formal (or external) sys- 
tem or in the informal (or internal) 
system. This was often done by tak- 
ing off the cap—thus symbolizing 
that “we are now in the informal sys- 
tem, let us change from universalism- 
specificity to particularism - diffuse- 
ness!” But this change in the pre- 
scribed role-relationship, by both 
partners, happened only when they 
believed themselves not to be ob- 
served. 


When given a set of statements 
about treatment of prisoners, the 
guards proved to vary considerably in 
ideology, as we should expect from 
the above. But they agreed on state- 
ments stressing the social significance 
of their occupation and expressed a 
strong desire for more training for 
what they held to be a “very compli- 
cated job.” 


There is no wonder that the inter- 
action between the prisoner and the 
guard is somwhat confused and that 
their role-expectations very often are 
not complementary, to some extent 
because of lack of knowledge of 
alter’s expectations. The informal ex- 
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pectations are built around the desire 
to preserve self-image and to preserve 
one’s role-definition (e.g., from the 
prisoner to the guard: “Do not force 
me out of my escape reaction!” and 
from the guard to the prisoner: “Do 
not force me out of my primary 
(secondary) relationship with you!” ). 
Sociologically interesting is the sanc- 
tion system. There is no difficulty in 
finding negative sanctions: the guards 
could punish by enforcing regulations 
and withdraw into a strictly universal- 
istic role, and the prisoner could in- 
crease the work burden of the guard 
by all kinds of tricks the more “pris- 
onized” among them would be only 
too glad to inform him about. But 
positive sanctions as we think of them 
are scarce in this closed social system. 
They are not allowed to exchange 
gifts and praise, and laudatory com- 
ments are mostly proscribed as being 
indicative of a primary relation. 
What they did was to lower the 
standards for positive sanctions. The 
guards rewarded by not enforcing the 
regulations (6, p. 105f), ie. they 
sanctioned positively by not sanction- 
ing negatively. And the prisoners did 
the same: they sanctioned positively 
by conforming to the prison regula- 
tions. In this way they were able to 
play their games with each other, the 
confusing game of role-partners in an 
interaction both parties have difficul- 
ties in interpreting as functional. 


9. Consequences for Possible Forms 
of Resocialization. This description 
does not pretend to be a picture of 
more than one prison, but the litera- 
ture on prisons gives reasons to be- 
lieve that the kinds of conflicts indi- 
cated are fairly universal and neces- 
sary results of institutions with the 
functions outlined above. The basic 
question is again whether resocializa- 
tion is probable, possible or impos- 
sible in a system with these character- 
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istics. It seems to the present author 
that if resocialization is to take place 
in a prison at all, a prerequisite is that 
the prisoner internalizes norm system 
A above. This may be possible if the 
prisoner has reason to believe that 
there exists a therapeutic process in 
the prison. But if he thinks, as the 
majority of our respondents did, “that 
society may think prison makes us 
better, but it only makes us worse’, 
internationalization of system A will 
only increase the frustrations. If this 
conviction is contrary to what he 
hoped the prison would be, he feels 
deceived, cheated, and the chances of 
therapy-preparedness are very small. 
Hence, it is much more likely that 
they will revert to one or more of the 
escape mechanisms, and we believe 
that all of them are dysfunctional or 
at best nonfunctional to resocializa- 
tion (except, perhaps the escape into 
the prison community, under special 
conditions ). 


If resocialization is to be successful, 
it seems that it must take place by 
means of one or more of the follow- 
ing three mechanisms. 


First of all, resocialization can take 
place much in the same way as it con- 
tinuously takes place in all primary 
groups. But this presupposes that the 
prisoner is offered other primary re- 
lations than those he can obtain in the 
prisoners’ community — and the only 
possibility seems to be primary rela- 
tions with the guards, and this is pro- 
scribed. A decrease in social distance, 
however, may be dangerous for other 
reasons, as McCorkle and Korn point 
out (3, p. 93), it may lead to cor- 
ruption. A prerequisite is incorrupt- 
ible guards with very high human 
standards and ability to enter positive 
primary relations with sometimes ex- 
tremely difficule human beings. Such 
guards would be obtainable .at con- 
siderable cost only, or as “idealists” 
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—and the latter solution is not ac- 
ceptable to a formal organization 
(though it might be used more than 
is presently the case). A more severe 
difficulty, however, seems to be the 
ideological linkage in our culture of 
“justice” with universalism and spe- 
cificity. 


Secondly, the socialization process 
in the primary group (particularly in 
the family) may become sufficiently 
known and codified in such a way 
that a professional role (collectivistic, 
secondary relation type) may be built 
around it. We have such roles today; 
the psychiatrist, the psychoanalyst, the 
counselor or to some extent the priest 
are examples, and they are made use 
of in prisons to take care of more ex- 
treme cases. However, it seems that 
therapy is hardly possible in an anti- 
therapeutic atmosphere, and that it is 
very optimistic to believe that re- 
socialization can take place in the 
therapist's office if the prisoner lives 
in the prison climate described above 
for 166 of the hours in a week when 
he is not being “resocialized”. (4, p. 
35) A therapeutic atmosphere pre- 
supposes that a large part of the 
guards’ actions are directly and mani- 
festly geared towards resocialization, 
and this again presupposes that new, 
relevant properties of the prisoners 
are defined. Further, these properties 
must not require the kind of training 
we designate as “academic” — but 
rather make the role of the guard 
stand in the same relation to the role 
of the psychoanalyst as the role of the 
nurse stands to that of the physician. 
The present recruitment pattern of 
our prisons makes socialization into 
the layers in the social stratification 
from which academic people are re- 
recruited less desirable. 


Thirdly, the socialization process 
may be a by-product of life in the 
prison community, if the prison com- 
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munity is a small scale model of the 
society the prisoners are released into. 
This has been the content of many 
prison theories; if we build our pris- 
ons around the personality properties 
we want to develop in the inmates, 
there will be a carry-over from habits 
in the prison community to habits in 
the society. Hard labor, a regular life 
and strong discipline combined with 
the learning of certain skills have 
been particularly popular. However, 
these structural characteristics have at 
the same time served other functions 
as deterrent, retribution, and _pro- 
vision for cheap labor—and have 
been perceived as such by the prison- 
ers. And, what is more important, 
they cover only a very small range of 
the problems the released prisoner is 
likely to encounter. Role-playing is a 
significant step in the direction of 
training for social life —but can be 
met with the same argument, that it 
takes place in an atmosphere which is 
hostile to therapy. The ideal seems to 
be a prison that is a kind of con- 
tinuous role-playing session, with 
some of the varieties and irregulari- 
ties of real social life built into it. 


In the prison we have examined, 
primary relationships between guards 
and prisoners are proseribed, proper- 
ties of the prisoners relevant for re- 
socialization are either not known or 
not transmitted to the guards, and the 
prison community is more of a car- 
icature than a real model of the Nor- 
wegian society. This, together with 
the descriptions we have given of the 
prisoners’ and guards’ situation, make 
resocialization in the sense we have 
defined it highly improbable, and the 
prisoners’ own evaluation of the ef- 
fects of the prison very reasonable. 
This, however, does not preclude the 
possibility of rehabilitation for one or 
more of the other reasons outlined 
above — and we suggest tiai these 
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reasons in some combinations explain 
the majority of cases of non-recidi- 
vism. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the prison is excellently 
fit for the functions of providing 
physical constraints for a limited time 
(not of providing biological con- 
straints; sentences in Norway are not 
sufficiently long, nor are the prisons 
sufficiently detrimental to health), of 
retribution by means of the frustra- 
tions mentioned and of social sanita- 
tion. And a study of the relative im- 
pact of the pressure groups on the 
prison authorities and of the authori- 
ties’ behavior in conflict situations 
(e.g., when a prisoner is not released 
before he should, even though he 
may be said to be resocialized and a 
longer stay may have very detrimen- 
tal effects) give us reasons to believe 
that the function of resocialization is 
given less weight than these other 
three. However, the presence of the 
resocialization function on the mani- 
fest level serves, in our cultural cli- 
mate, to justify the presence of the 
other three (or eleven) —and to 
make partly latent the culturally dif- 
ficult function of retribution. Thus, 
what happens to prisoners in Nor- 
wegian prisons is now very often re- 
ferred to by the prison authorities by 
means of the eulogism “treatment.” 

10. Conclusion. The structure of 
the prison is in an uneasy balance be- 
tween the different functions it is de- 
signed to meet. As a prisoner ex- 
pressed it: “This prison is neither 
harsh enough to make me repent or 
to fear it, nor is it good enough to 
make me accept society”. The prob- 
lem was easier some generations ago, 
when it was sincerely believed that 
the same austere treatment could 
satisfy as diverse functions as retribu- 
tion and resocialization. But the trend 
today is towards an increasing belief 
in rewards as superior to negative 
sanctions, punishment in a (re)so- 
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cialization process. And this is the 
fundamental dilemma: retribution 
points to negative sanctions, socializa- 
tion (at least partly) to positive 
sanctions and conditions under which 
it is possible for the deviant to in- 
ternalize a therapeutic attitude with- 
cut increasing his frustrations. 


It is the contention of the present 
author that society must make a choice 
between an institution designed for 
resocialization and an institution de- 
signed to meet all or most of the 
eleven other functions we have exam- 
ined, and not try to combine them 
within one set of prison walls. This 
is not to suggest that the other func- 
tions are not important to many 
people, and some of them perhaps 
even close to being functional require- 
ments of any society. But the func- 
tions do not unambiguously deter- 
mine the structures, and it is quite 
conceivable that a sequence of insti- 
tutions might be the solution, with a 
division of labor where each institu- 
tion is allocated one or a few of the 
various functions, if society wants to 
retain them. One of these institutions 
might be designed to meet the re- 
socialization function only, or possibly 
together with the function of provid- 
ing physical constraints. 


However, how it is possible to 
avoid the interpretation of any closed 
institution as a kind of retribution 
at the present low level of knowledge, 
ritual and success in resocialization 
processes, and thus to enter the vicious 
processes outlined above, is not clear. 
And it might be that the problem of 
preventing crime is mostly the prob- 
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lem of working against the necessary 
causes of deviance, and of removing 
the criminal act from the action-spaces 
by providing for a rich assortment of 
functional equivalents, and not the 
problem of internalizing norms. At 
this point the recent experience with 
drug-addicts, who deliberately under- 
take a cure so that the tolerance level 
for the drug is sufficiently reduced to 
make a new “honeymoon” with the 
drug possible, is sociologically and 
penologically important. Could it be 
that internalization of norms against 
a criminal act could make the act 
more exciting and be deliberately pur- 
sued for this effect? Though some 
prisoners gave indications that this 
might be the case, we do not know 
but suggest that this possibility of a 
vicious circle be further explored, 
because it might throw some new 
light on the subject of treating 
criminals. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF THE SYSTEMATIC CHECK FORGER 


EDWIN M. LEMERT 
University of California 


The concept of behavior systems in 
crime was first approximated in this 
country in Hall's analysis of several 
types of larceny in terms of their his- 
torical, legal, and social contexts. (15) 
Later the concept was made explicit 
and formulated into a typology by 
Sutherland and by Sutherland and 
Cressy. (32, 34, 21, 26, 14, 4, pp. 
579-589) Although this has hitherto 
inspired only a few monographic 
studies, there seems to be a growing 
consensus that focusing attention on 
specific orders of crime or making be- 
havior systems the unit of study holds 
considerable promise for criminologi- 
cal research. (27, p. 134) 


Because this paper proposes to as- 
sess the usefulness of Sutherland's for- 
mulation of the behavior system in 
analyzing or understanding the be- 
havior of the systematic check forger, 
the typology outlined in his study of 
the professional thief will be em- 
ployed. The five elements of the be- 
havior system of the thief are as fol- 
lows: (1) stealing is made a regular 
business; (2) every act is carefully 
planned, including the use of the 
“fix”; (3) technical skills are used, 
chiefly those of manipulating people; 
this differentiates the thief from other 
professional criminals; (4) the thief 
is migratory but uses a specific city as 
a headquarters; (5) the thief has 
criminal associations involving ac- 
quaintances, congeniality, sympathy, 
understandings, rules, codes of be- 
havior, and a special language. (31, 
32, 6, pp. 256-262, 27, 5, Ch. V, 10, 
Ch. FV, 23, 37) 


Altogether seventy-two persons cur- 
rently serving sentences for check 
forgery and writing checks with in- 
sufficient funds were studied. Three 
additional check offenders were con- 
tacted and interviewed outside of 


prison. The sample included eight 
women and sixty-seven men, all of 
whom served time in California cor- 
rectional institutions. 


Thirty of the seventy-five check 
criminals could be classified as syste- 
matic in the sense that they (1) 
thought of themselves as check men; 
(2) had worked out or regularly em- 
ployed a special technique of passing 
checks; (3) had more or less organ- 
ized their lives around the exigencies 
or imperatives of living by means of 
fraudulent checks. The remaining 
forty-five cases represented a wide 
variety of contexts in which bogus 
check passing was interspersed with 
periods of stable employment and 
family life, or was simply an aspect 
of alcoholism, gambling, or one of a 
series of criminal offenses having little 
or no consistency. 


FINDINGS 


Projected against the typology of 
professional theft, the behavior of the 
persons falling into the systematic 
check forgery category qualified only 
in a very general way as professional 
crime. In other words, although it is 
possible to describe these forgeries as 
systematic, it is questionable whether 
more than a small portion of them 
can be subsumed as professional un- 
der the more general classification of 
professional theft. A  point-by-point 
comparison will serve to bring out the 
numerous significant differences be- 
tween systematic forgery and pro- 
fessional theft. 


1. Forgery as a “regular business.” 
It is questionable whether check men 
look upon their crimes as a “regular 
business” in the same way as do mem- 
bers of “other occupational groups” 
who “wish to make money in safety.” 
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(34, p. 240) In virtually all cases the 
motivation proved to be exceedingly 
complex. This fact was self-conscious- 
ly recognized and expressed in differ- 
ent ways but all informants revealed 
an essential perplexity or conflict 
about their ctiminal behavior. The 
following statement may be taken as 
illustrative: 

Nine out of ten check men are lone 
wolves. Those men who work in gangs 
are not real check men. They do it for 
money; we do it for something else. It 
gives us something we need. Maybe 
we're crazy... . 

The conflicts expressed involved not 
merely the rightness or wrongness of 
behavior; they also disclosed a con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to the pos- 
sibility of living successfully or safely 
by issuing false checks. All of the 
cases, even the few who had a history 
of professional thieving, admitted that 
arrest and imprisonment are inevit- 
able. None knew of exceptions to 
this, although one case speculated that 
“It might be done by an otherwise 
respected business man who made one 
big spread and then quit and retired.” 


The case records of the systematic 
check forgers gave clear testimony of 
this. Generally they had but short- 
lived periods of freedom, ranging 
trom a few months to a year or two 
at the most, followed by imprison- 
ment. Many of the cases since begin- 
ning their forgery careers had spent 
less total time outside prisons than 
within, a fact corroborated by the 
various law-enforcement officers 
queried on the point. 


Many of the check men depicted 
their periods of check writing as con- 
tinuous sprees during which they lived 
“fast” and luxuriously. Many spoke of 
experiencing considerable tension dur- 
ing these periods, and two cases de- 
veloped stomach ulcers which caused 
them to “lay off at resorts.” A num- 
ber gambled and drank heavily, as- 
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sertedly to escape their internal stress 
and sense of inevitable arrest. A num- 
ber spoke of gradual build-up of strain 
and a critical point just before their 
arrest at which they became demoral- 
ized and after which they “just didn’t 
care any more” or “got tired of run- 
ning.” The arrests of several men hav- 
ing a very long experience with checks 
resulted from blunders in technique 
of which they were aware at the time 
they made them. Some of the men 
gave themselves up to detectives or 
F. B. I. agents at this point. 


In general the picture of the cool, 
calculating professional with prosaic, 
matter-of-fact attitudes towards his 
crimes as a trade or occupation sup- 
ported by rationalizations of a sub- 
culture was not valid for the cases in 
question. 


2. Planning as an aspect of forg- 
ery. In regard to the second element 
of professional theft—planning—the 
behavior of check forgers is again 
divergent. Actually the present tech- 
niques of check passing either pre- 
clude precise planning or make it un- 
necessary. Although systematic check 
passers undeniably pay careful atten- 
tion to such things as banking hours, 
the places at which checks are pre- 
sented, and the kinds of “fronts” they 
employ, these considerations serve only 
as generalized guides for their crimes. 
Most informants held that situations 
have to be exploited as they arise, 
with variation and flexibility being 
the key to success. What stands out 
in the behavior of systematic check 
forgers is the rapid tempo — almost 


impulsiveness — with which they 
work, 
The cases seemed to agree that 


check forgers seldom attempt to use 
the “fix” in order to escape the con- 
sequences of their crimes. The reason 
for this is that although one or a 
small number of checks might be 
made good, the systematic forger has 
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too many bad checks outstanding and 
too many victims to mollify by offer- 
ing restitution. Although the forger 
may be prosecuted on the basis of 
only one or two checks, ordinarily the 
prosecuting attorney will have a 
choice of a large number of com- 
plaints upon which to act. About the 
best the check forger can hope for 
through fixing activities is a short 
sentence or a sentence to jail rather 
than to prison. 


3. Technical skills. Although the 
systematic check man relies upon 
technical skills — those of manipulat- 
ing others — these are usually not of 
a high order, nor do they require a 
long learning period to master. From 
the standpoint of the appearance of 
the check or the behavior involved at 
the time of its passing, there need, of 
course, be no great difference between 
passing a bad check and passing a 
good check. This is particularly true 
of personal checks, which are at least 
as favored as payroll checks by check 
men. 


When check men _ impersonate 
others or when they assume fictitious 
roles, acting ability is required. To 
the extent that elaborate impersona- 
tions are relied upon by the forger, his 
check passing takes on qualities of a 
confidence game. Most of the check 
men showed strong preference, how- 
ever, for simple, fast-moving tech- 
niques. A number expressed definite 
dislike for staged arrangements, such 
as that of the “out of town real estate 
buyer” or for setting up a fictitious 
business in a community, then wait- 
ing several weeks or a month before 
making a “spread” of checks. As they 
put it, they “dislike the slow build-up 
involved.” 

4. Mobility. Like the thief, the 
systematic forger is migratory. Only 
one check man interviewed spoke of 
identifying himself with one com- 
munity, and even he was reluctant to 
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call it a headquarters. Generally 
check men are migratory within re- 
gions. 

5. Associations. The sharpest and 
most categorical difference between 
professional theft and systematic forg- 
ery lies in the realm of associations. 
In contrast to pickpockets, shoplifters, 
and con men, whose criminal tech- 
niques are implicitly cooperative, 
most check men with highly devel- 
oped systems work alone, carefully 
avoiding contacts and interaction with 
other criminals. Moreover, their pref- 
erence for solitude and their secretive- 
ness gives every appearance of a high- 
ly generalized reaction; they avoid not 
only cooperative crime but also any 
other kinds of association with crimi- 
nals. They are equally selective and 
cautious in their contacts and associa- 
tions with the noncriminal popula- 
tion, preferring not to become in- 
volved in any enduring personal re- 
lationships. 

A descriptive breakdown of the 
thirty check forgers classified as sys- 
tematic bears out this point. Only 
four of the thirty had worked in check 
passing gangs. Two of these had acted 
as “fences” who organized the opera- 
tions. Both were close to seventy 
years old and had long prison records, 
one having been a receiver of stolen 
property, the other having worked as 
a forger. Both had turned to using 
gangs of passers because they were too 
well known to detectives either to 
pass checks themselves or to permit 
their handwriting to appear on the 
checks. The other two forgers who 
had worked in gangs were female 
drug addicts who had teamed up with 
other female addicts.* 





*One may question whether they were 
systematic check forgers in a true sense; 
other informants state that “such people 
are not real check men; they are just sup- 
perting a habit.” Their self-definitions 
and the organization of their lives centers 
arcund drug addiction rather than forgery. 
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Three other systematic check forg- 
ers did not work directly with other 
criminals but had criminal associa- 
tions of a contractual nature. One old- 
time forger familiar with the now 
little-used methods for forging signa- 
tures and raising checks usually sold 
checks to passers but never had ut- 
tered (passed) any of his own forg- 
eries. Two men were passers who 
purchased either payroll checks from 
a “hot printer” or stolen checks from 
burglars. Apart from the minimal 
contacts necessary to sell or obtain a 
supply of checks, all three men were 
lone operators and very seclusive in 
their behavior. 


Six of the thirty systematic forgers 
worked exclusively with one other 
person, usually a girl or “broad.”* 
The check men seemed to agree that 
working with a girl was equivalent to 
working alone. These pairs ordinarily 
consisted of the check man and some 
girl not ordinarily of criminal back- 
ground with whom he had struck up 
a living arrangement and for whom 
he felt genuine affection. The girl 
was used either to make out the 
checks or to pass them. In some cases 
she was simply used as a front to dis- 
tract attention. Some men picked up 
girls in bars or hotels and employed 
them as fronts without their knowl- 
edge. 


The remaining seventeen of the 
thirty systematic check forgers oper- 
ated on a solitary basis. The majority 
of these argued that contact with 
others is unnecessary to obtain and 
pass a supply of checks. Most of them 
uttered personal checks. However, 
even where they made use of payroll 


*One of the “pair” workers consisted of 
two homosexual females. The other non- 
man-woman pair was made up of two 
brothers, both of whom had substantial 
prison records. They worked up and down 
the West Coast, alternating in making out 
checks and playing the part of passer. 
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or corporation checks they contrived 
to manufacture or obtain them with- 
out resorting to interaction with 
criminal associates or intermediaries. 
For example, one Nisei check man 
arranged with a printer to make up 
checks for a fraternal organization of 
which he represented himself as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Another man fre- 
quented business offices at noon time, 
and when the clerk left the office, 
helped himself to a supply of com- 
pany checks, in one instance stealing 
a check writing machine for his 
purposes. 


It was difficult to find evidence of 
anything more than rudimentary con- 
geniality, sympathy, understandings, 
and shared rules of behavior among 
the check forgers, including those 
who had worked in gangs. Rather 
the opposite seemed true, suspicion 
and distrust marking their relation- 
ships with one another. One organizer 
of a gang, for example, kept careful 
account of all the checks he issued to 
his passers and made them return torn 
off corners of checks in case they were 
in danger of arrest and had to get rid 
of them. Only two of the thirty forg- 
ers indicated that they had at times 
engaged in recreational activities with 
other criminals. Both of these men 
were lone wolves in their work. One 
other lone wolf stated that he had on 
occasion had dinner with another 
check man he happened to know well 
and that he had once or twice entered 
into a rivalry with him to see who 
could pass a check in the most diffi- 
cult place. 


The two men who had organized 
gangs of check passers worked with a 
set of rules, but they were largely im- 
provised and laid down by the fence 


rather than voluntarily recognized and 


obeyed by the passers. The other 
check men with varying degrees of 
explicitness recognized rules for pass- 
ing checks — rules learned almost en- 
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tirely on an individual trial-and-error 
basis. The informants insisted that 
“you learn as you go” and that one of 
the rules was “never use another 
man’s stunt.” 


Such special morality as was recog- 
nized proved to be largely functional 
in derivation. Thus attitudes toward 
drinking and toward picking up 
women for sexual purposes were pret- 
ty much the result of individual per- 
ceptions of what was likely to facili- 
tate or hamper the passing of checks 
or lead to arrest. Many of the men 
stated that since they were dealing 
primarily with business, professional, 
and clerical persons, their appearance 
and behavior had to be acceptable to 
these people. “Middle class” is prob- 
ably the best term to describe their 
morality in most areas. 


Careful inquiries were made to dis- 
cever the extent to which the check 
men were familiar with and spoke an 
argot. Findings proved meager. Many 
of the men had a superficial acquaint- 
ance with general prison slang, but 
only four men could measurably iden- 
tify and reproduce the argot of check 
forgery or that of thieves. Three more 
could be presumed to have some fa- 
miliarity with it. Only one of these 
spoke the argot in the prison setting. 
Another said that he never used the 
argot either in prison or on the out- 
side, except years previously when 
once in a great while he had “let down 
at a thieves’ party.” There were only 
two men who spoke of themselves as 
being “on the scratch.”* 


*The attitude of the lone wolf check 
man toward the argot is illustrated by the 
following quotation: 


It’s just the older men in here [San 
Quentin] who use argot, or some of the 
young guys who think they are tough. 
I know the argot but when I hear it I 
tell them to talk English. Most people 
on the outside know it anyway. Why 
call a gun a heater? What is gained by 
ae 
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INTERPRETATION 


How can these findings be recon- 
ciled with the specific statement of 
Sutherland's informant (31, p. 77) ** 
that “laying paper” is a form of pro- 
fessional theft most often worked in 
mobs? The answer to this apparent 
contradiction requires that a distinc- 
tion be made between forgery of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies and that of the present day. In 
the past forgery was a much more 
complex procedure in which a variety 
of false instruments such as bank 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, letters 
of credit, registered bonds, and post 
office money orders as well as checks 
were manufactured or altered and 
foisted off. A knowledge of chemi- 
cals, papers, inks, engraving, etching, 
lithography, and penmanship as well 
as detailed knowledge of bank opera- 
tions were prime requisites for suc- 
cess. The amounts of money sought 
were comparatively large, and often 
they had to be obtained through com 
plex monetary transactions. (7) The 
technological characteristics of this 
kind of forgery made planning, tim- 
ing, specialization, differentiation of 
roles, morale, and organization im- 
perative. Capital was necessary for 
living expenses during the period 
when preparations for the forgeries 
were being made. (24, 25, pp. 338- 
441, 7) Intermediates between the 
skilled forger and the passers were 
mecessary so that the latter could 
swear that the handwriting on the 
false negotiable instruments was not 
theirs and so that the forger him- 


These findings coincide with Maurer’s. 
(22) He states that the argot of check 
forgery is relatively unspecialized and that 
forgers seldom have an opportunity to 
use it. 


**Maurer refers to check forgery as a 
branch of the “grift,” and also speaks of 
professional forgers without, however, de- 
fining the term. Yet he recognizes that 
check forgers are usually lone wolves. (22) 
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self was not exposed to arrest. A 
“shadow” was often used for protec- 
tion against the passer’s temptation to 
abscond with the money and in order 
to alert the others of trouble at the 
bank.* “Fall” money was accumulated 
and supplied to assist the passer when 
arrested. Inasmuch as forgery gangs 
worked together for a considerable 
length of time, understandings, con- 
geniality, and rules of behavior, es- 
pecially with regard to the division of 
money, could and did develop. In 
short, professional forgery was based 
upon the technology of the period. 


Although precise dating is difficult, 
the heyday of professional forgery in 
this country probably began after the 
Civil War and lasted through the 
1920's. (29) It seems to have corres- 
ponded with the early phases of in- 
dustrialization and commercial de- 
velopment before business and law- 
enforcement agencies developed 
methods and organization for pre- 
venting forgery and apprehending the 
offenders. Gradually technological de- 
velopments in inks, papers, protecto- 
graphs, and check-writing machines 
made the forging of signatures and 
the manufacture of false negotiable 
instruments more difficult. According 
to one source, for example, raised 
drafts have been virtually nonexistent 
since 1905. (29) Similarly, at the 
present time raising of checks is quite 
rare. The establishment of a protec- 
tive committee by the American 
Bankers Association in 1894, related 
merchants’ protective agencies, and 
improvements in police methods have 
made the risks of organized pro- 


*Pinkerton enumerates the following 
roles of the forgery gang: (1) backer, (2) 
forger, (3) middleman, (4) presenter, (5) 
shadow; Maurer (22) without specifying 
the historical period to which his descrip- 
tion applies, distinguishes the following as 
check forger roles: (1) connection, (2) 
fence, (3) passer. (24) 
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fessional forgery exceedingly great. 
(24, 22) 

Check gangs have always been 
vulnerable to arrest but this vulner- 
ability has been multiplied many 
times by the large amounts of evi- 
dence left behind them in the form 
of countless payroll checks. Vulner- 
ability is also heightened by the swift- 
ness of communication today. If one 
person of a check-passing gang is ar- 
rested and identifies his associates, it 
becomes a relatively simple matter for 
police to secure their arrest. A sexual- 
ly exploited and angered female com- 
panion may easily do the same to the 
check man. This goes far to explain 
the extreme seclusiveness of syste- 
matic check forgers and their almost 
abnormal fear of stool pigeons or of 
being “fingered.” The type of persons 
who can be engaged as passers — un- 
attached women, bar waitresses, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, petty thieves, and 
transient unemployed persons — also 
magnifies the probabilities that mis- 
takes will be made and precludes the 
growth of a morale which might pre- 
vent informing to the police. These 
conditions also explain the fact that 
when the forger does work with some- 
one it is likely to be one other person 
upon whom he feels he can rely with 
implicit confidence. Hence the man- 
woman teams in which the woman is 
in love with the man, or the case of 
the two homosexual girls, or of the 
two brothers mentioned previously. 


Further evidence that organized 
forgery is a hazardous type of crime, 
difficult to professionalize under mod- 
ern conditions, is indicated by the fact 
that the organizer or fence is apt to be 
an older criminal with a long record, 
whose handwriting methods are so 
well known that he has no choice 
other than to work through passers. 
Even then he does it with recognition 
that arrest is inevitable. 


A factor of equal importance in 
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explaining the decline of professional 
organized forgery has been the in- 
creasingly widespread use of business 
and payroll checks as well as personal 
checks. Whereas in the past the use 
of checks was confined to certain 
kinds of business transactions, mostly 
involving banks, today it is ubiqui- 
tous. Attitudes of business people and 
their clerical employees have under- 
gone great change, and only the most 
perfunctory identification is necessary 
to cash many kinds of checks. Check 
men recognize this in frequent un- 
solicited comments that passing checks 
is “easy.” Some argue that the form 
of the check is now relatively unim- 
portant to passing it, that “you can 
pass a candy bar wrapper now days 
with the right front and story.”* It is 
for this reason that the systematic 
check man does not have to resort to 
criminal associates or employ the more 
complex professional procedures used 
in decades past. 

These facts may also account for 
the presence among lone-wolf check 
forgers of occasional persons with the 
identification, orientation, skills, codes, 
and argot of the thief. Case histories 
as well as the observations of in- 
formants show that older professional 
criminals in recent decades have 
turned to check passing because they 
face long sentences for additional 
crimes or sentencing under habitual 
criminal legislation. They regard 
checks as an “easy racket” because in 
many states conviction makes them 
subject to jail sentences rather than 
imprisonment. Check passing may be 
a last resort for the older criminal. 

The presence of the occasional old- 
er professional thief in the ranks of 


*Detectives in Santa Monica, California 
showed the writer a collection of checks 
successfully passed with such signatures as: 
“I. M. A. Fool,” “U. R. Stuck,” and others 
not printable. For a discussion of the 
crudeness of bogus checks accepted by 
business people see. (30) 
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check forgers may actually token a 
general decline and slow disappear- 
ance of professional thieving. One 
professional thief turned check passer 
had this to say: 

I’m a thief —a burglar — but I turned 
to checks because it’s getting too hard to 
omerate. Pclice are a lot smarter now, 
and they have better methods. People 
are different nowadays too; they report 
things more. It’s hard to trust anyone 
now. Once you could trust cab drivers; 
now you can’t. We live in a different 
world today.** 


THE CHECK FORGER AS AN ISOLATE 


The preference of many systematic 
check forgers for solitary lives and 
their avoidance of primary-group as- 
sociations among criminals may also 
be explicable in terms of their educa- 
tional characteristics and class origins. 
The history of forgery reveals that in 
medieval times it was considered to 
be the special crime of the clerical 
class, as indeed it had to be inasmuch 
as the members of this class monopo- 
lized writing skills. (36, pp. 5-31) It 
also seems to be true from the later 
history of the crime that it has held 
a special attraction for more highly 
educated persons, for those of higher 
socioeconomic status and those of “re- 
fined” or artistic tastes.*** The basic 
method of organized forgery is stated 
tc have been invented and perfected 
in England, not by criminals but by 
a practicing barrister of established 
reputation in 1840. (28,8) An early 
gang of forgers organized by a prac- 
ticing physician is also described by 
Felstead. (11) A number of studies 
directed to the differentiating char- 
acteristics of check criminals point to 

**There is evidence that there has been 
a sharp abselute decline in the number of 
pickpockets in recent years and that most 
of the so-called “class cannons” (highly 
skilled) operating now are fifty years of 
age or over. (23) 


***See footnote page 148. 
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an “above average” intelligence and 
formal education. This refers to the 
general population as well as to the 
criminal populations with which they 
have been compared. (3, 12, 17, p. 
87, 18, p. 40) 


All of this is not to say that less- 
educated persons do not frequently 
pass bad checks but rather that the 
persons who persist in the behavior 
and develop behavior systems of forg- 
ery seem much more likely than other 
criminals to be drawn from a segment 
of the population distinguished by a 
higher socioeconomic status. General- 
ly this was true of the systematic forg- 
ers in this study. Eight of the thirty 
had completed two or more years of 
college. Fourteen of the thirty had 
fathers who were or had been in the 
professions and business, including a 
juvenile court judge, a minister, a 
postmaster of a large city, and three 
very wealthy ranch owners. One 
woman came from a nationally fa- 
mous family of farm implement man- 


***This is the thesis of Rhodes (28) ; two 
of the four participants in the famous 
Bank of England forgery in 1873 were 
college educated, one being a Harvard 
graduate. See Dilnot (7); forgers coming 
from “good” families are described by 
Adam (1); fourteen of the nineteen per- 
sons tried for forgery at Newgate Prison 
in England during the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries were what can 
be termed “middle” and “upper” class, in- 
cluding three army or navy officers (one 
who commanded the royal yacht of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George IV), one 
banker, one physician Cambridge gradu- 
ate, one prosecuting attorney, two en- 
gravers (one by appointment to George 
III), three “gentlemen” of good connec- 
tions; and three bank clerks. Two of the 
three men who had “poor parents” had 
married women of “good means.” Tegg 
(35) and Bonger (4, pp. 429, 430, 437) 
give data from France and Italy which 
support this idea. A number of writers 
have commented on the fact that forgery 
has been quite common among the edu- 
cated classes of India, particularly the 
“wily Brahmins.” (1, 9, pp. 3-6, 16) 
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ufacturers. Four others had siblings 
well established in business and the 
professions, one of whom was an at- 
torney general in another state. Two 
of the men had been successful busi- 
nessmen themselves before becoming 
check men. 


The most important implication of 
these data is that systematic check 
forgers do not seem to have had 
criminal ante :dents or early criminal 
associations. (19, 20) For this rea- 
son, as well as for technical reasons, 
they are not likely to seek out or to be 
comfortable in informal associations 
with other criminals who have been 
products of early and lengthy social- 
ization and learning in a criminal sub- 
culture. It also follows that their 
morality and values remain essentially 
“middle” or “upper” class and that 
they seldom integrate these with the 
morality of the professional criminal. 
This is reflected in self-attitudes in 
which many refer to themselves as 
“black sheep” or as a kind of Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr. Hyde person. Further sup- 
port for this interpretation comes 
from their status in prison where, ac- 
cording to observations of themselves 
and others, they are marginal so far 
as participation in the primary groups 
of the prison is concerned. 


CONCLUSION 


The cases and data presented sug- 
gest that present-day check forgery 
exists in systematic form but does not 
appear to be a professional behavior 
system acquired or maintained 
through associations with other crim- 
inals. The technical demands of con- 
temporary check forgery preclude ef- 
ficient operation on an organized, co- 
operative basis. In addition to these 
factors the class characteristics and 
backgrounds of systematic forgers in- 
cline them to avoid intimate associa- 
tion with other criminals. 
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ECOLOGICAL AND ATTITUDINAL FACTORS 





IN CHURCH DESEGREGATION* 
LAWRENCE K. NORTHWOOD 


New York School of Social 


In the sociology of religion there is 
no dearth of observations, case studies, 
and conceptual schemes which could 
provide the theoretical structure for 
the analysis of the contemporary 
church as a community institution. 
(3, 7, 15, 21, 25, 35, 48, 54, 58) Bur 
empirical studies to test the theoretical 
structure seem to be lacking. 


This paper will summarize a part 
of one such empirical study of Protes- 
tant churches in Des Moines. The 
central focus is on racial segregation. 


The findings hitherto have been 
that “Protestantism, by its policies and 
practices .. . is actually contributing to 
the segregation of Negro Americans.” 
(11, p. 8, 36, 47, 53) While there is 
general agreement with this proposal, 
the present paper will attempt to show 
that the race relations policies of 
selected Protestant churches in Des 
Moines also seem to be affected by a 
variety of factors, ecological and at- 
titudinal, such as (a) racial compo- 
sition of the area in which the church 
is located, (b) income and occupa- 
tional distribution of the membership, 
(c) size and stability of church, (d) 
whether the church-type is sect or de- 
nomination, (e) the position on segre- 
gation of the national body with which 


*The author wishes to acknowledge 
many helpful comments and criticisms of 
this paper and its eariier versions by Pro- 
fessors David Fulcomer, Marvin B. Suss- 
man; Miss Florence Schorske, and Mrs. 
Lily MacCallum. Recognition should be 
accorded the students of the Sociology 
Department at Drake University who helped 
with the design of the study and with in- 
terviewing, especially Thomas Dunn, 


Marian Earnest, and Marilyn Ware. A 
more complete version of this paper will 
be found in Community Science and An- 
alysis, edited by Marvin Sussman, pub- 
lication in F 


1959. 
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the local church is affiliated, and (f ) 
the attitude of the minister and local 
congregation toward racial segrega- 
tion. 


During the analysis of the first half 
of the paper stress will be placed on 
the ecological concomitants of church 
segregation: church size, location, 
stratification, stability. Evidence in- 
dicates that genuine racial desegre- 
gation seems to be paired with fav- 
orable attitudes of minister and con- 
gregation, and with the general re- 
ligious philosophy of the church-type. 
Consequently, there will be more de- 
tailed analysis of social psychological 
factors in the race relations of the two 
church-types: sect and denominations. 
The purpose here is to strike a balance 
between ecological and social psycho- 
logical factors. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The sample is of 78 Protestant 
ministers of churches located in three 
groups of census tracts, contrasted by 
income and racial composition of the 
residents.** They include (a) seven 
lowest income census tracts with less 
than | per cent non-whites; (b) eight 
lowest income census tracts contain- 
ing 8-46 per cent non-whites; (Cc) 
six highest income census tracts with 
less than 1 per cent non-whites. (42 ) 
In terms of the Burgess Zonal Hy- 
pothesis, these tracts are the central 
business district, the zone of tran- 
sition bordering on the central busi- 
ness, and selected best residential 
areas at the outer limits of the city. 





**Half of the sample are of five Prot- 
estant denominations: Lutheran, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Disciples of 
Christ. Twenty other Protestant denom- 
inations are represented by 1-4 churches. 
Eight Churches have no national affiliation. 
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(44) It should be noted that churches 
in (a) and (b) are always near a 
“Negro neighborhood,” and thus have 
the geographical potential for de- 
segregation. 


For the rest of the study the three 
areas and the churches located in them 
will be identified as (a) white low 
income, (b) mixed low income, and 
(c) white high income. 


The city in which the sample was 
drawn is Des Moines, with a popula- 
tion ‘of approximately 175,000, a mid- 
western metropolis with “Northern” 
traditions concerning race relations. 
Approximately 5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation are non-white, residing in 43 
of the 44 census tracts into which 
the city is divided. In no single cen- 
sus tract is the density of non-whites 
greater than 46 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of that tract. However 
85 per cent cf Des Moines Negroes 
live in nine census tracts, forming 
three separate neighborhoods in the 
poorer residential section of the city. 


In the present study, segregation is 
defined as “that form of isolation in 
which social distance is based on 
physical separation.” (57, p. 643) 
Churches containing members of one 
race only are called segregated 
churches, regardless of the population 
composition of the area in which the 
church is located.* Non-segregated 
churches are called “mixed” or “de- 
segregated.” A church is called “part- 
ly integrated” which includes at least 
one adult member of another race 
than the majority, and in which the 
total number of such persons is not 





*It should be noted that segregation 
may be either voluntary or involuntary. 
It is conceivable that a church may be 
located where segregation is inevitable be- 
cause it is inhabited by one race only. 
However, the description of the congre- 
gation is still segregated; there is no value 
connotation attached to the word “segre- 
gation.” 
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more than one per cent of the congre- 
gation. A “substantially integrated 
church” is one having more than one 
per cent of adult members of another 
race than the majority. 


Interviews with ministers lasted ap- 
proximately two hours. Five se- 
quences of questions dealt with (a) 
the minister's training, his daily rou- 
tine, the church affiliation; (b) in- 
formation about the neighborhood in 
which the church was located; (c) 
the composition of the membership 
and recent changes; (d) a checklist 
on conservatism-radicalism, prejudice, 
and anomie; (e) specific experiences 
of the church with other races, the 
minister's attitudes about this, and 
his assessment of members’ reactions. 
(1, 14) 


COMPARISON OF THE PARTLY IN- 
TEGRATED CHURCH WITH THE SUB- 
STANTIALLY INTEGRATED CHURCH 


In all, 26 churches, one-third of the 
sample, were found to have at least 
one member of another race than the 
majority of the congregation. There 
are, however, considerable differences 
in the patterns of integration, as indi- 
cated in Table 1. 


The typical racial pattern of partly 
integrated churches is to have a single 
family of Japanese-Americans, a 
“Spanish” family, or Puerto Ricans— 
very few Negroes. Six churches are 
known to have one Negro member 
each.** Another enrolled 30 Negro 
children in Sunday School, but Ne- 
gro adults “hardly ever” attended reg- 
ular services, and “none are members.” 
The exceptional church in this type in- 
cludes “the only five Episcopal 
Negroes in town,” about .004 of its 
congregation. 





**Two of these six churches did not pro- 
vide a count of Negro members in their 
estimates, thus were not totalled in Table 
1. The number is less than ten. 
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TABLE 1. 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF “SUBSTANTIALLY INTEGRATED,” 
“PartLy INTEGRATED,” AND “SEGREGATED” CHURCHES: RACE COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS 





Characteristics of membership and 


Type of Church Integration 











churches Substantially Partly 
Integrated Integrated Segregated 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN SAMPLE 8 18 52 
SIZE AND STABILITY OF CHURCHES 
Total number uf members (minister’s estimate) 2,700 18,400 17,800 
Median No. of members for each church 285 600 105 
Median No. of years church has been in existence 34 29 44 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF MINORITY 

RACE IN CONGREGATION OF CHURCHES 
Negro adults 68 9 ° 
Negro children ° 30* ) 
Other non-white adults 27 27 ° 
White adults (in “Negro” churches) ° 6 ° 





*In one church. 








The token integration is accented 
when it is seen that 18 of these 
churches have approximately 18,400 
members. This means that the median 
size of the churches is large, averag- 
ing 600; included are seven of the 
largest churches in Des Moines, hav- 
ing over 1,000 members each. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
partly integrated churches are made 
up of persons having professional and 
business occupations and a comfort- 
able income, according to their min- 
isters’ estimates. Most of them are 
located either on high-rent downtown 
corners or in the exclusive or better 
residential sections of Des Moines. 
Approximately half of the churches 
were established over 80 years ago, 
most of the others less than five years 
ago in the new, growing middle and 
upper class residential neighborhoods. 


The substantially integrated churches 
contain larger numbers and _ propor- 
tions of non-whites. The cross-racial 
membership is largely Negro although 
not always so. The 35 non-whites in 
the Watchtower Church make up 27 


per cent of its membership; while the — 


30 Negroes and Orientals in Disciples 
of Christ constitute 2 per cent of the 
congregation. All of these churches 


are classified by their ministers as 
comprised of persons with low or 
moderate incomes and working class 
occupations. Two of the churches 
are located downtown; the other six 
are in low income areas, four of these 
situated in census tracts having over 
10 per cent white residents. Three- 
quarters of these churches have oc- 
cupied their present site for twenty 
years or more. The oldest of the 
churches traces its interracial mem- 
bership to the Civil War. 


A comparison of the two types of 
integrated churches with the segre- 
gated churches is outlined in Table 1. 


CHURCH SEGREGATION, CASTE 
AND CLASS 


Many researchers have pointed to 
two kinds of barriers that exist be- 
tween Negro and white in the United 
States today: caste and class. (9, 12, 
31, 32, 37, 38, 46, 55, 56) It would 
seem that the Negro is more likely 
to break through the caste restrictions 
at his own class level, and in white 
churches having members of similar 
income and occupations. The find- 
ing holds for Japanese-Americans as 
well. Orientals in the mid-west seem 
to hold professional and business oc- 
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cupations. In Des Moines, they have 
integrated into churches having similar 
occupational composition. 
Furthermore, in almost all cases, 
the cross-racial membership is upward 
toward a higher caste or status. Very 
few whites affiliate with largely Negro 
churches; no Orientals did so. 


CHURCH STABILITY AND RACIAL 
INTEGRATION 


Two problems often are raised hav- 
ing to do with church stability and 
race rélations. First, does the size 
of the congregation increase or de- 
crease with the admission of minority 
members? Second, do churches re- 
main in areas undergoing racial tran- 
sition? The definition of “stability” 
for this paper is that the church 
existed at the time of the interview, 
and that there was a presiding min- 
ister or officer to provide information 
about the church. The present sample, 
drawn from the telephone directory, 
membership lists of the ministerial 
association, and newspaper advertise- 
ments of Easter Services, undoubtedly 
under-represents transitory cults and 
sects. 


Trends in membership. The facts 
about the size of membership and 
median number of years each type of 
church has been in existence, shown 
in Table 1, demonstrate that some de- 
gtee of stability over time and in 
membership is indicated, regardless 
of the racial composition of the con- 
gregation. 


Partly integrated churches, with 600 
members on the average, had larger 
memberships than either the sub- 
stantially integrated (average of 285 
members) or the segregated churches, 
which had an average membership of 
only 105. 


In general, very few ministers re- 
ported that the size of their congre- 


gations had become smaller. Two- 
thirds estimated an increase in size, 
and the balance stated that there had 
been neither growth nor decline. The 
areas of greatest proportional popu- 
lation growth from 1940 to 1950 also 
contained the greatest proportion of 
churches reported to have increased in 
membership. 


For example, the high income 
white areas had the greatest relative 
population growth of the three area- 
types. Low income areas remained 
relatively stable with the Negro popu- 
lation growing more rapidly than the 
white. 


Fewer churches in the mixed neigh- 
borhoods than in other areas report 
increased membership. It is note- 
worthy that three of the four growing 
churches in mixed areas were partly 
or substantially integrated, whereas 
six of the seven segregated churches 
recorded no increase. From this it 
would seem that the mixed churches 
supplemented their memberships from 
the increased proportion of non- 
whites residing in the area. The data 
would seem to show that, at a mini- 
mum, partial integration does not in- 
hibit church growth in the predomin- 
antly white areas, and that church de- 
segregation may be conducive to 
growth in some churches in the mixed 
areas. However, the objective evi- 
dence as to the effects of integration 
on the size of church membership is 
not clear cut. This confusion is re- 
flected in the comments of ministers 
of partly integrated churches, as re- 


ported below. 


I don’t know what would happen if 
75 or 100 Negroes moved in. It would 
depend on how they conducted them- 
selves. They get picked on by their own 
people for belonging to a white church. 
It would probably cause some stir. 
(1,135 members in downtown church) 


Our membership has been slowly 
dwindling and growing smaller. Colored 
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folks have folks 


moved. 


pushed many good 

away. Our congregation has 
Probably people feel that there are 
enough colored churches to take care 
of the colored people, and they don't 
need to come to our church. (40 mem- 
bers-—-2 Japanese-American—in mixed 
area) 

The presence of segregated churches 
in mixed areas is absolute evidence 
that there is no automatic inclusion of 
minorities because of changes in the 
racial composition of the neighbor- 
hood around the church. Rather, the 
comments of ministers above suggest 
that desegregation is an evident prob- 
lem of churches located in areas where 
there is high potential for admixture. 

Perhaps there is more urgency to 
desegregate where there are growing 
proportions of minorities around the 
church site. The critical test would 
seem to come when increasing num- 
bers of the minority attend a church 
and apply for membership. Some- 
time during this process, the congre- 
gation will need to decide either (a) 
to relocate the church where residen- 
tial segregation would reduce the likli- 
hood that church desegregation would 
become “a problem,” or (b) to admit 
or exclude the minority. 


DECISION TO DESEGREGATE 

The evidence concerning this de- 

cision-making process rests in a series 
of three statements that best summar- 
ize the findings. The first proposition 
is: 

A. Where there are few members 
of the minority race living 
around the church, church de- 
segregation is mot seen as a 
crucial problem. Nevertheless, 
there are crystallized attitudes 
on race relations policy. 

Two-thirds of the ministers of 

churches located in the high income, 
all-white areas stated that no Negroes 
lived in the immediate neighborhood 
and that the problem of church mem- 
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bership, therefore, had never arisen. 
The seven partly integrated churches 
in this area include Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, one Puerto Rican and one 
Negro. The ministers of these seven 
churches indicated that Negroes prob- 
ably would be received to member- 
ship if they applied. This possibility 
was, however, considered as rather re- 
mote. 


The ministers of the 16 segregated 
churches located in the same high in- 
come white areas, as a group, were 
less favorable to Negro inclusion. 
About half of these commented: 

There aren’t any Negroes to call on 


in this neighborhood. Our members 
might be upset if they wanted to join. 


We have a colored church in Des 
Moines. We would encourage them to 
back that church. If there were not a 
colored church, they would be welcome. 
We’re not prejudiced to any race. 
Questions were included in the in- 

terview to discover whether formal or 
informal measures on racial inclusion 
had been adopted by the local church. 
A question worded, “Does your local 
church have a formally stated policy 
concerning segregation and discrimin- 
ation?” yielded four affirmative an- 
swers among 68 ministers. All of 
these stated that the local action was 
in support of a national pronounce- 
ment by their parent body in opposi- 
tion to racial segregation. These were 
the only formal actions by local 
churches in support of national reso- 
lutions that were noted. 


In addition, different ministers cited 
decisions by the local congregations 
which bear on the racial composition 
of the church. The significant aspect 
of this anecdotal evidence is that 
every instance of group decision con- 
cerning racial composition of mem- 


~ bership occurred within congregations 


located in the mixed residential areas, 
or which had been located in such 
areas and moved out. There were 70 
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anecdotes (ie. evidence) of such 
group decisions in other churches in 
the sample. 


Four types of decisions are repre- 
sented in the anecdotes, cited below: 


Decision to leave interracial area 


The old neighborhood was becoming 
predominantly Negro. Our members 
were moving out here (high income, all- 
white area), and it was thought that 
Des Moines was moving in this direc- 
tion. We decided to move too. (480 
Members) 


Decision to move into interracial 
areas 


Our church located here because of the 
missionary need in this part of the city. 
(75 Members) There was a chance to 
establish better relations between races. 
(250 Members) This was a _ natural 
site—my home had formerly been the 
church. (150 Members) 

Decision to desegregate 

There were minor difficulties when 
Mrs. Jones joined (Negro). Parents 
withdrew their child from the Sunday 
School. Also there was a little stir in 
the neighborhood among nonmembers. 
One of the Mexican girls and her hus- 
band were anti-Negro, but they were 
reconciled. We took a_ congregational 
vote to let Mrs. Jones become a mem- 
ber. It was unanimously in her favor. 
(84 Members) 

Decision to remain segregated 

Our church discussed this. A Negro 
lady sent two children, and there was 
some objection. The Sunday School 
teacher and others thought attendance 
by Negroes steadily would break up the 
congregation. (7o members) This church 
decided against inclusion. 


The foregoing discussion has sug- 
gested that the attendance of Negroes 
in any predominantly white church— 
regardless of size or location—is an 
event to be noted, discussed, and 
speculated about. 


However, it is not unlikely that 
the large, easily accessible downtown 
churches by accident alone might ac- 
quire a handful of minority members. 
The contradictory comments of min- 
isters of the partly integrated down- 


town churches show that policies on 
race segregation have not been estab- 
lished and tested in these churches. 
The most frequent attitude is: “I 
don’t know what would happen if 75 
or 100 Negroes moved in.” 


On the other hand, the issue of 
desegregation inevitably would seem 
to evoke a policy decision in small 
congregations, where the proportions 
of minorities might increase sub- 
stantially by the addition of half a 
dozen members. 


The following propositions seem 
warranted: 


B. Where there are growing pro- 
portions of a minority race at- 
tending a church, there is 
greater liklihood of church de- 
cision on desegregation. 

C. The smaller the church, the 
more imminent the decision on 
desegregation. 


DESEGREGATION IN SECTS AND 
DENOMINATIONS 


For many years the major cleavage 
in Protestant churches has been among 
those groups affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Christ 
and those affiliated with the American 
Council of Christian Churches. The 
former are called “modernist” or “lib- 
eral,” and the latter “fundamentalist.” 
Braden further equated NCCC af- 
filiates with the church-type, “denom- 
ination,” and the ACCC with the 
“sea. ={5) 

Braden’s typology, of course, em- 
bodies two of the four church-types 
developed earlier by Troeltsch (54), 
Von Wiese and Becker (3) and Pope 
(48), and which have received more 
recent treatment by Brewer (6), 
Dynes (16), Pfautz (45) and others. 
(7, 15, 21, 58) The four church 
types are ecclesia, sect, denomination, 
and cult. 
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The largest proportion of churches 
in the sample are probably denom- 
inations and sects, as in the United 
States. (5, 6) The classification by 
church type was based on question- 
naire items which ascertained whether 
the practices of the church, its mem- 
bership, and its minister were com- 
munity oriented (denomination) or 
inner-church oriented (sect). Unless 
the evidence was substantial, the 
church was not included in the an- 
alysis. Of the 68 predominantly 
white Protestant churches, 36 were 
classified as denominations and 23 
as sects. The predominantly Negro 
churches were excluded. 


Survey data showed marked dif- 
ferences between the church types and 
their ministers. Denominations were 
located in downtown and high in- 
come areas, were composed of busi- 
ness and professional workers, and 
were presided over by college edu- 
cated ministers. Sects appeared in 
downtown and lower income tracts, 
were composed largely of manual 
workers, and were headed by min- 
isters, 55 per cent of whom had re- 
ceived no formal theological train- 
ing. 

All of the churches classified as de- 
nominations which have national af- 
filiations belong to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in Christ, whereas 
only two churches classified as sects, 
both Lutheran, have such an affiliation. 
The sects have other national affilia- 
tions, if any. Such sects are repre- 
sented as: Nazarene, Open Bible, 
Baptism Bethel Mission, Evangelical 
Mission Covenant, Church of God, 
Four Square, Assembly of God, etc. 
Braden’s assumption about the de- 
nominational character of the National 
Council is borne out in the present 
sample. 


What are the racial practices of 
These were 


sect and denomination? 
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ascertained for the 18 sects and 18 
denominations located in and around 
the central business district, i.e., in 
and nearby interracial areas. This 
smaller sample is used to control for 
church location. A similar analysis, 
based on 23 sects and 36 denomina- 
tions had identical findings. 


In both samples, larger proportions 
of denominations than sects have ef- 
fected some racial integration. How- 
ever, the patterns of integration differ 
sharply. Sects which begin to de- 
segregate are more likely to go the 
whole way, whereas the typical pat- 
tern for denominations is partial inte- 
gration. The majority of both church 
types follow the dominant societal pat- 
tern of racial segregation. The con- 
trasting patterns of sect and denom- 
ination are seen as a consequence of 
the organizational and doctrinal 
characteristics noted for each church- 
type. 

In most cases membership in the 
sect depends on fundamental belief 
in the religion of the sect, not on per- 
sonal characteristics of the applicant, 
such as race, income, occupation. This 
does not mean that anyone who sub- 
scribes to the fundamental beliefs 
automatically and inevitably is ac- 
ceptable as a member, regardless of 
race. It means, instead, that rejec- 
tion of a potential member because 
of his race might be interpreted as 
setting aside of religious tenet in favor 
of a secular view on segregation. Thus, 
there are cross-pressures within the 
sect which require resolution of the 
question: do we admit Negroes? Fur- 
thermore, as pointed out earlier, the 
small size of the sect, its frequent 
location in mixed residential areas, its 
aggressive visitation practices, could 
bring the sect into continual contact 
with Negroes, and thus accent any 
contradictions. 


Consequently, the sect will decide 
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to segregate or not to segregate. There 
will be few sects where the decision 
has not been resolved. Under these 
conditions there are very few partly 
integrated sects. 


The decision on racial inclusion or 
exclusion is made without guidance 
from a national body; first, because 
many sects are without national af- 
filiation; second, because such national 
ties when they exist are binding only 
with respect to religious dogma, and 
not for secular beliefs. The author 
was unable to find statements on race 
relations by sectarian national bodies. 

Many factors mitigate the need for 
group decision on racial inclusion 
among denominations. The effect of 
size and location have been noted. Fur- 
thermore, the denomination eschews 
aggressive visitation practices, depend- 
ing instead on advertisements, a wide 
range of activities, outstanding musical 
events, and noted ministers. These 
are the main appeals for large at- 
tendance. 


The traditional pattern of the de- 
nomination is to tolerate or even en- 
courage a wide range of views in the 
church. This may extend even to 
challenges of the central tenets of the 
church. The denomination is char- 
acterized by the antithesis of sectarian: 
it is non-sectarian. With the denom- 
ination, the range of church beliefs is 
in accord with the range of secular be- 
liefs. Consequently it is seldom faced 
with the conflicts noted by the sect. 
It has no inner compulsion to solve 
the problems of society It is con- 
servative. (40, 43) Its typical race 
relations pattern is segregation. How- 
ever, a greater extent of partial in- 
tegration is also to be expected since, 
in general, the presence of a few 
Negroes is not seen to be a threat re- 
quiring immediate resolution. As a 
matter of fact, the presence of a few 
minority members permits the de- 


nomination to preserve its aura of 
tolerance. To this extent, partial in- 
tegration is functional for the denom- 
ination. 


Denominations usually have a na- 
tional affiliation, as is the case with 
all but one church in the present 
sample. Further, all the national af- 
filiates of the local denominations are 
officially opposed to church segrega- 
tion.* (26, 33,58) However, consid- 
ing the Protestant tradition of repre- 
sentative church government with 
strong emphasis on control by the 
local congregation and the minister, 
it is unlikely that there will be full 
knowledge by local ministers of their 
own national policies. (43) eseg- 
regation in the denomination, much as 
the sect, depends on the decision of 
the local congregation. This is not 
meant to deny that the national bodies 
of some Protestant churches are with- 
out moral or financial power. Of- 
ficially the Unitarian church will not 
give money to local affiliates which 
refuse membership to minorities. 
Three ministers also reported that an 
Episcopal church, all-Negro, was dis- 
solved by its higher body for failure 
to desegregate. 


The findings of the survey are that 
one third of the ministers did not 
know of the existence of a national 
policy opposed to segregation. Of the 
eleven ministers who did know the 
national church policy, only four 
served desegregated churches. On the 
other hand, four of the six ministers 
without such knowledge also served 
racially mixed churches. 


Data were available on 40 local af- 
filiates of 10 different denominations. 
Only two denominations demonstrated 
consistent knowledge by all the min- 





*The NCCC has a complete file of 
statements by its affiliates on race rela- 
tions. 
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isters of national policy: five Presby- 
terian affiliates and seven affiliates of 
the Disciples of Christ. Contradic- 
tions were noted among ministers in 
the following church-groups: Episco- 
palian, Methodist, American Lutheran, 
United Presbyterian, Baptist, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, United Lu- 
theran. 


MINISTER'S OWN BELIEFS AND 
DESEGREGATION 


The local congregation is continu- 
ally pointed to as a group with ef- 
fective power on the question of de- 
segregation. In this respect it is also 
likely that the minister as the key 
leader in the congregation will be a 
strong factor in affecting the group de- 
cision, especially the minister to the 
sect. This is so because the sect is 
small, with frequent participation of 
most members, and with strict disci- 
pline. Furthermore, its minister fre- 
quently rose from the congregation 
served, or was responsible for drawing 
together the following into what has 
become the church. 


Our findings demonstrate greater 
congruence of the practice of the sect 
with the minister's attitude than is 
the case with the denomination. 


A large majority of sectarian min- 
isters favor segregation, and do segre- 
gate as a matter of church practice. 
On the other hand, of the five min- 
isters who oppose segregation four 
serve interracial congregations. More- 
over, these four sectarian interracial 
churches have the largest proportions 
of minority members of any churches 
in the sample, one including 27 per 
cent of its congregation as members 
of minorities. 


Eleven of the denominational min- 
isters are opposed to segregated 
churches. But six have no members 
of another race than the majority of 
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the congregation. The contradiction 
is compounded when it is seen that 
three of the seven integrated de- 
aominations are led by ministers op- 


posed to mixed churches. However, 
it should be noted that wherever 
ministers are opposed to mixed 
churches, the racial admixture is 


token. The minority members are 
Japanese, or Negro children not 
Negro adults. 


We conclude that the two church- 
types have different patterns of racial 
integration: for the denomination it 
is more likely to be partial integra- 
tion, and for the sect it is substantial 
integration. The findings also sug- 
gest a close relationship between sub- 
stantial integration and the favorable 
attitudes of the minister to that course 
of action. 


DISCUSSION AND FINDINGS 


Studies of church desegregation. On 
most points, there is accord between 
this and national studies that segrega- 
tion is the dominant racial pattern of 
Protestant churches. (2, 10, 11, 26, 
27, 33, 34, 48) However, there are 
two important differences between 
this and the national studies. 

In the first place, Leescher, in a 
comprehensive survey of denomina- 
tions afhliated with the National 
Council of Churches in Christ found: 

This survey of almost 18,000 churches 
in six denominations has failed to dis- 
cover a single “‘white” church with an 

“open” or mixed membership in an 

area undergoing transition. It is only 

when colored members are in the ma- 
jority that membership in transition 

areas is open. (36, p.79) 

In contrast, the Des Moines sample 
included 21 “white” churches in the 
zone of transition. With one excep- 
tion, the seven churches with the 
largest proportion cf non-whites (5- 
27 per cent) were in this zone; the 
exception was located across the street 
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from a census tract with 12 per cent 
Negroes. Furthermore, the transition 
area also included churches with 
partial integration. 


Loescher’s findings were also ques- 
tioned in a later National Council 
study by Kramer, of 13,597 local af- 
filiates of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. (26, 27) 

A second generalization, subscribed 
to by two leading researchers in this 
field, Loéscher and Culver, also stands 
in need of modification. (11, 36) 
Loescher states: 

The Negro-white pattern of church 
membership and participation is es- 
sentially like the larger community pat- 
tern. (p.68) 


With this I am in agreement, but 
then Loescher continues: 

If there are very few Negroes in the 
neighborhood integration may occur. If 
there are many, segregation usually oc- 
curs, both in the neighborhood and the 
church. 

Both authors cite minorities in 
towns and small cities which have 
been successfully integrated into the 
“white” churches. This generalization, 
which may apply in some small towns 
and cities (in the North), is not true 
of Des Moines, a city. of 175,000. 
The census tracts containing the larg- 
est proportions of non-whites (8-46 
per cent) include eight all-Negro 
churches, seven all-white churches, 
two predominantly Negro churches 
with some whites, and six predom- 
inantly “white” churches with some 
colored members. This “pattern of 
church participation and membership 
is essentially like the larger com- 
munity pattern.” On the other hand, 
with the 88 Negroes living in the 
higher income census tracts, the pat- 
tern is non-integration in the church, 
even through they are less than 1 per 
cent of the entire population of the 


area; the contrary holds for the 40 
Japanese-Americans living in these 
tracts; they are usually integrated into 
the predominantly white churches lo- 
cated there. 


The findings of Loescher and Cul- 
ver largely are the product of a selected 
sample. If the Des Moines study had 
been restricted to the 27 local churches 
of the seven denominations studied by 
these authors, similar conclusions 
might have been derived. The con- 
clusion points to the need for caution 
in generalizing from any study of 
selected denominations, including the 
National Council of Churches. 


Class, caste and church segregation. 
This study has found that the inte- 
gration of minority races was more 
likely to occur in churches where the 
majority of the members were of the 
same income and occupational class 
as the minority seeking admission. 
Further, in almost all cases cross racial 
membership represented upward mo- 
bility for the minority member, seldom 
the reverse. 


The volume of cross racial member- 
ship in Des Moines, of course, is very 
small, amounting to a fraction of 1 
per cent of the total membership of 
the churches in the sample. As such, 
there is very little use by Negro 
minorities of the predominantly white 
church as a vehicle for vertical mo- 
bility. 

These findings are in accord with 
other research. They again reafhirm 
the almost universal characterization 
of the church as a_ conservative, 
change-resisting institution. (21, 40, 
43, 54, 58) 

The class differentials in vertical 
mobility found in this research were 
also noted by Greenblum and Pearlin 
in a study of prejudices of white, 
male non-Jews. In general they dis- 
covered that there is a maximization 
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of prejudices among upwardly mo- 
bile persons who claim middle class 
membership, “the group least secure 
about its status.” (19, p487) The 
middle classes, whether upwardly mo- 
bile or in that stratum for a long time, 
were more willing to exclude Jews 
and Negroes, than upwardly mobile 
persons with working class identifica- 
tions. Further, they suggest that the 
substantial integration of Negroes in 
churches made up of persons with 
low income occupations may be be- 
cause these churches contain fewer 
upwardly mobile persons who would 
resist their entry. By the same logic, 
greater resistance to Negroes in the 
upwardly mobile middle class denom- 
inations is expected, and found. 


The present research should be seen 
as one of the recent chain of em- 
pirical studies relating attitudes to 
ecological process. (4, 17, 20, 22, 
23, 41,52) The findings below indi- 
cate what some of these interrelations 
may be. In general we hold the po- 
sition that church size, location, and 
stability are external conditions which 
affect the decision of the congrega- 
tion on racial segregation. However, 
it is fairly clear that desegregation is 
not unilaterally determined by eco- 
logical forces, but that there are many 
causes and conditions that affect the 
process. 


Inconsistency, group decision and 
desegregation. The present study ex- 
plored the relationship between na- 
tional policy, the attitude of ministers, 
and local church practice. Incomplete 
data on the national position of sects 
prevented comparison with the de- 
nominations. Furthermore, little recog- 
nition was given difference in the de- 
gree of centralized control within the 
denominations in the sample. 


In the available literature there is 
some evidence, especially in the 
Cathclic Church, that national pro- 
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nouncements Opposing segregation are 
enforced locally. (53 p.515) Thus, 
the national pronouncement may be 
more effective in a highly centralized 
organization than in the church gov- 
ernment which is representative or 
congregational, where the ties between 
national and local are voluntary and 
non-binding. This finding is in ac- 
cord with desegregation in other or- 
ganizations having a powerful top 
echelon, such as armed forces, unions, 
government, and industry, cited in the 
previous section. 


The lack of congruence of policy 
between national and local Protestant 
churches in the present sample is not 
surprising, considering the relative 
lack of centralization of authority. 
Glock and Ringer in a study of 234 
Protestant Episcopal congregations 
and their ministers also found a 
marked diversity of opinion on social 
issues within separate parishes, and 
between the parish and the national 
church. (18) Where the minister 
was subjected to opposed views of na- 
tional and local, he tended to sup- 
port the national, especially where 
parishioner sentiment was relatively 
unsettled, as on the issue of desegra- 
tion. Glock and Ringer conclude that 
the national church is more receptive 
to social change than its parishioners. 

If these findings apply to denom- 
inations other than the Episcopalians, 
then it would help to explain the in- 
consistencies noted for the present 
sample. 

We have seen that both denomina- 
tions and sects are following the en- 
during, conservative patterns of segre- 
gation in voluntary groups. They are 
resisting trends that have occurred in 
many other spheres of life. 


The sectarian minister, oriented to 
his local congregation, consistently 
follows the norm of this primary 
group, for segregation or against. The 
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denominational minister who states 
that he is opposed to segregation may 
reflect the more progressive position 
of his parent body. But he may be 
under crossfire from his own congre- 
gation. Under crossfire, his response 
is typical of persons lacking clear-cut 
norms in a stressful situation—he com- 
promises, or withdraws from activity, 
i.e., he does not raise the national po- 
sition favoring desegregation with his 
local church. (30, 51) 


This explanation of the incon- 
sistency of attitude and practice of 
ministers implies that the minister's 
behavior rationally follows the norms 
of one reference group or another, his 
national church, local congregation or 
community, and that whatever incon- 
sistencies there are, flow from di- 
vergent group norms. However, it is 
an often noted characteristic of race 
relations attitudes that they are not 
always logical, consistent, and rational. 
This is an area in which prejudice, 
stereotyping, and mythology intervene 
to distort reality. It was beyond the 
scope of the paper to investigate fully 
the relative effect of contradictory 
group norms as compared with dis- 
torted individual perceptions and be- 
liefs. However, in the valid assess- 
ment of the relative importance of 
ecological factors in desegregation, 
both group norms and _ individual 
prejudices will need to be taken into 
consideration. 
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CONCERNING EQUILIBRIUM IN HUMAN POPULATION* 


RICHARD L. MEIER 
Mental Health Research Institute, University of Michigan 


The universal adoption of contra- 
ceptive practices and family planning 
in a society does not automatically lead 
to a cessation of population growth. 
Indeed if the rest of the world 
promptly accepted the most advanced 
techniques of birth control presently 
known, and chose the same average 
family sizes as are now preferred in 
Western countries, the world popula- 
tion would continue to grow at nearly 
the same rate as it does now. 

Continuous growth, however, in- 
vites catastrophe. Thus some new set 
of controls, probably operative at the 
national level, will need to be in- 
voked. Of the possible means for the 
regulation of births through the exer- 
cise of authority external to the fam- 


*I wish to express my gratitude to the 
Conservation Foundation and the Program 
of Education and Research in Planning of 
the University of Chicago for providing 
funds and opportunity for pursuing these 
studies on the social aspects of long range 
planning. 


ily, what means seem to be the least 
oppressive? Which of them are flexi- 
ble enough to meet changing condi- 
tions? 

There are some new estimates for 
the carrying capacity of terrestrial re- 
sources which enable us to estimate 
the urgency of the problem. Colin 
Clark concluded that if the rest of the 
world produced food with the dili- 
gence of the Dutch farmers, altogether 
27 billion could be supported. (2) 
Meier took into account the present 
stock of scientific knowledge in addi- 
tion to the best present practice and 
obtained figures in the vicinity of 50 
billions. (11, Ch. 4) The foreseeable 
limit is not set by the production of 
food but by the quantity of energy 
that is steadily reaching us from the 
sun. The limit depends also upon the 
minimum human (per capita) re- 
quirements for energy in an efficiently 
organized civilization. At a one per 
cent rate of growth the world popula- 
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tion would reach this level before 
2300 AD. If we take into account 
the present estimated growth rate 
(1.6 per cent) and the acceleration in 
growth that is presently being experi- 
enced, it seems quite possible that the 
limits of continuous energy supply 
may be overtaxed by 2100 AD.—a 
matter of only five or six generations 
from now. 


Is it desirable that population 
should be permitted to expand to 
these dimensions? No one seems to 
have provided any persuasive reasons 
for maintaining human _ population 
either at, or close to, the saturation 
level. However, quite cogent argu- 
ments have been brought forward for 
stopping short of the limit: 


a) There is some _ uncertainty 
about future scientific findings. The 
new discoveries are almost as likely 
to uncover unsuspected difficulties in 
the use of the world’s resources as 
they are to reveal new untapped 
possibilities. 

b) There is the possibility that 
growth in population would over- 
shoot the long-run equilibrium level 
— with tragic consequences. 


c) Once a saturation level is 
reached, there are bound to be fluc- 
tuations in renewable resource poten- 
tials which could reduce billions to 
penury, or even require their pre- 
mature death before inputs returned 
to normal. 


The prospect of repeated mass 
tragedies emphasizes the need for as- 
sessing the forces that could come 
into play which would limit popula- 
tion growth without great loss of 
lives. The problem is an old one, but 
scholars have generally discussed it in 
a context which seemed to require 
emergency action on the part of the 
governments faced with excessive ex- 
pansion. Those who wrote in the 
1930's and 1940's felt that expediting 
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a program of family limitation would 
be sufficient because they had been 
confronted with “mature” populations 
in France, Sweden, and a few other 
locales which appeared to be in the 
process of eventual decline. With the 
shifts of trends in these countries a 
few have recognized that voluntary 
controls on family size, as operated by 
the families themselves, do not guar- 
antee a stable population but one 
which, more likely than not, would 
continue to expand at an uneven rate. 
Wherever this outcome has_ been 
recognized, highly oppressive meas- 
ures have been suggested as being 
ultimately necessary. The state would 
need to interfere directly with indi- 
vidual choice in matters of pro- 
creation. 


Harrison Brown proposed that the 
state might intervene by imposing 
abortions or artificial inseminations so 
as to maintain a steady state. (1) Sir 
Charles Galton Darwin feels that the 
natural reactions to such impositions 
perturb the system of intended con- 
trols so seriously that a society will 
inevitably break away from them. (4, 
Ch. 8) Arthur C. Clarke has more 
recently discussed very similar conclu- 
sions — altogether five different al- 
ternatives. (3) These authors feel 
that strict, centralized controls over 
births would result in greater human 
freedom than would be possible in so- 
cieties subsisting at saturation levels 
and that severe action may be under- 
taken by governments with that justi- 
fication. By restraining some freedoms 
which are personally valued, they hope 
to achieve others which are socially 
valued. 


It is interesting to note that all 
three of these men are physical sci- 
entists imbued with a strong personal 
bias favoring freedom of individual 
choice at almost any cost. Neverthe- 
less, after pushing their respective 
systems of population-resource analy- 
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sis to the ultimate conclusions, they 
accepted state-imposed restraints upon 
reproduction as a lesser evil. They 
overlooked the possibility of public 
action in the alternative direction, 
that of gradually increasing the range 
of choice of life-styles available to 
prospective parents so as to produce 
whatever change is needed for the 
stabilization of population. If growth 
in numbers needs to be inhibited, the 
economic surplus might be directed to 
subsidizing career opportunities and 
life styles which favored infertility 
and small family sizes, while if such 
growth were to be encouraged the al- 
locations could be shifted accordingly. 


THE PRESSURES FOR GROWTH 


A considerable number of cultures 
are built around a set of traditions 
which favor rapid population expan- 
sion in successive generations. Kings- 
ley Davis points out that “The big 
agrarian societies appear to be the 
ones where the institutional supports 
to functionless reproduction are likely 
to be the strongest, to persist the long- 
est, and to cause the greatest demo- 
graphic imbalance.” (5) In most of 
the world one expects that conditions 
will be less propitious for the achieve- 
ment of equilibrium than they have 
been in the past for the cultures in 
and derived from Northwestern Eur- 
ope. (20) Therefore a simple analo- 
gy based upon the recorded experi- 
ence of Western countries breaks 
down quickly unless, due to indus- 
trialization and attendant factors, 
their cultures assume characteristics 
hitherto attributed to the West. 


The data for societies which have 
completed the transition to relatively 
universal family planning are fortun- 
ately quite good, even though they do 
not comprise an important fraction of 
the world population or a represent- 
ative sample of cultures. The wide- 
spread dissemination of the essential 
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information about conception con- 
trol, which opened up the possibilities 
for the peasant classes to make de- 
liberate choice of family size, occurred 
coincidentally with World War I. We 
can follow their reproductive behavior 
over four subsequent turbulent dec- 
ades. Only one non-Western society 
(Japan) currently exhibits a high de- 
gree of family control over the num- 
ber of children born, but it has 
achieved this condition so recently 
that the explanations for the transi- 
tion have not yet appeared. (18) 


Experience with reproductive 
choices, when most members of the 
society were knowledgeable enough to 
choose, is therefore limited to a time 
span of two generations at best. A 
brief review of the demographic sta- 
tistics for societies falling into this 
general class suggests that long run 
increases in the neighborhood of 4 
per cent per year are to be expected 
in those countries which have been 
settled for a long time, have limited 
resources, and have been traditional 
sources of emigration. At the other 
extreme are populations of new settl- 
ers, Occupying areas better endowed 
with natural resources and recent, or 
current, receivers of immigrants; these 
populations may be expected to ex- 
pand by 14 per cent per year. The 
rate of increase in these societies 
seems to dwindle when financial in- 
security is rampant, sometimes be- 
coming temporarily negative. The 
growth rate leaps forward, surprising- 
ly enough, in the face of enforced 
separations, mobilization and war, 
when many threats of annihilation 
and rumors of disaster are current. 
On the other hand when economic 
prospects are reasonably propitious, 
the overall growth rate moves uneven- 
ly to higher levels. Thus there seems 
to be a tendency for net growth in 
Western population, under conditions 
of relatively free choice of family 
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size, in the neighborhood of one per 
cent per year. The trend appears like- 
ly to continue until some new and 
very potent forces affecting personal 
decisions come into operation. At 
present no force can be detected in 
these societies which is capable of 


*A population in equilibrium, when using 
modern medicine, should have crude birth 
rates and death rates around 14/1000. The 
implications for family size and the long 
run modification of population dimensions 
were computed for the situation when im- 
portant fractions of the women engage in 
careers other than homemaking. The con- 
cept of homemaker, rather than biological 
mother, is used because it takes care of 
ambiguities in family size brought about 
by the adoption system. 
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bringing about equilibrium over the 
long run. (16) 


It is useful to review why the 
economist’s standard approach for 
achieving equilibrium, applied to the 
problem of improvident fertility, can- 
not be recommended. The economist 
would suggest that children should 
be made more expensive. Govern- 
ment policy should, in effect, put a 
tax upon children. If the tax is raised 
high enough, the population growth 
rate should indeed come down to 


“zero, or even become negative. This 


would at least be reasonably equitable, 
since everyone's freedom to procreate 
would be reduced, more or less ac- 
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cording to the way that they con- 
tributed to the problem of population 
growth. However, such a policy ne- 
glects the long run effects of a tax 
upon children. It would mean an in- 
creased drain upon family finances at 
the very time that the major invest- 
ments in bearing and nurturing chil- 
dren are made by the parents. A 
direct tax on children tends to reduce 
the quality of the succeeding genera- 
tion at the same time it brings popu- 
lation growth to a halt. (15, 17) 
The political difficulties associated 
with legislating such a tax also seem 
insuperable. 


The special characteristics of in- 
vestment in the human agent en- 
courage us to concentrate upon the 
granting of advantages (or removing 
present disadvantages) to infertile 
persons, so that a larger fraction of 
the population would be induced to 
remain in that category. Then it is 
possible to have both an increased 
investment in the next generation and 
also population equilibrium, but in 
order to gain specificity the analysis 
must turn away from economics and 
look to the social and psychological 
studies of fertility. 


New NON-FERTILE SOCIAL ROLES 


At this point a key hypothesis re- 
garding the state of “informedness” 
of our future society will be injected. 
We will assume first that the findings 
in psychology concerning the wide 
variations in individual capacities, the 
need for love and security in the 
home — particularly by the children 
—and the sources of anti-social be- 
havior will have diffused more widely 
than at present. In this hypothetical 
society of the future most adminis- 
trators, planners, and even legislators, 
will be taking the implied require- 
ments for granted and will be using 
them as imperatives. The relation- 
ships believed to be true now at the 
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research and clinical level will be 
used without contradiction in legis- 
lating the changes which expedite the 
forthcoming programs of economic 
development. 


At the same time, economic de- 
velopment and the consequent cul- 
tural change require that a variety of 
new social roles must come into be- 
ing. However, the state has at best a 
partial control over the norms of be- 
havior and the standards of perform- 
ance associated with such roles; it has 
the power to discourage some facets 
and encourage others through examin- 
ation systems, licensing, reviews of 
professional ethics, incentive systems, 
the granting and withholding of hon- 
ors, and the like. In the matters with 
which we are concerned here, the 
state is assumed to possess the power 
to induce or persuade, but not to 
order or demand. Granting all this, 
the most promising proposal so far 
uncovered leading in the direction of 
population stabilization seems to be 
the following: 


Satisfying lifetime roles should be 
established which do not require 
parenthood but would, in effect, dis- 
courage it. The bases for discouraging 
child-raising should be consistent with 
the mores of the period and the other 
responsibilities inherent in the role. 
A fraction of the adult population 
could be depended upon to be sterile 
and this fraction must be modifiable 
by incentives normally available to 
democratic governments. 


In this approach what is the pro- 
portion that needs to be sterile, demo- 
graphically speaking? The fraction 
depends primarily upon the family 
size choices in the remainder of the 
population. The relationship is shown 
in Figure I. If, for instance, the 
average size of family were three chil- 
dren, and low death rates for mothers 
and infants were in effect, then close 
to thirty per cent of the women must 
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find careers outside the home. With 
the present family size standards in 
the United States, population equilib- 
rium would require almost this frac- 
tion for the demographically sterile 
class. If very high fertility for women 
were to be maintained (say eight chil- 
dren on the average for each woman 
bearing children), then roughly three 
quarters of the women would have to 
take up other careers than home-mak- 
ing — if total population were to re- 
main stable. A family size of 2.1-2.3 
children, averaged for all fertile wo- 
men, would normally be ideal if it 
could be maintained. 


The idea of prescribing that certain 
social roles should be infertile is far 
from novel. It is understood by vir- 
tually every human society and prac- 
ticed by a large share of them. At 
certain periods in history large num- 
bers of persons voluntarily entered 
monasteries and convents. The quan- 
tities may have been great enough to 
have relieved regional population 
pressures. At other times it was ex- 
pected that domestic servants and re- 
tainers would remain without issue; 
careers in armies and navies, in nurs- 
ing, and in teaching carried with them 
equivalent expectations. However, 
the availability of efficient contracep- 
tives means that institutions rein- 
forcing continence would no longer 
be necessary to assure infertility. The 
moral pressures which establish be- 
havioral norms can allow much great- 
er latitude, thus making the infertile 
roles attractive to a wider range of 
personalities. Recruitment should be 
much easier than it has been for 
monastic pursuits. 


In the search for a logical basis for 
specifying what social roles might 
best contain a large sterile contingent, 
the arguments that seem most per- 
suasive for the general population rest 
upon geographic mobility and incon- 
venient Occupational time commit- 
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ments. Marriage without a stable 
home and community life will cer- 
tainly have greater, often insuperable, 
difficulties in providing satisfactory 
environments for growing children. 
If conditions are to be maintained at 
a decent level for this mobile element 
with children, many special social 
services need to be created. This is a 
cost that many of the sedentary ele- 
ments in the population are unwilling 
to pay. At this junction a government 
interested in achieving long run popu- 
lation equilibrium gains some lever- 
age. It can set into motion a series 
of measures which reinforce existing 
attributes so that it is considered less 
respectable for persons choosing the 
mobile occupations to have families. 
Under these circumstances the de- 
cision to bring up a family would 
normally be coincident with a de- 
cision to abandon an _ occupation 
deemed to be of a mobile character. 


The compilation of known occupa- 
tions ordinarily requiring continual 
movement, such as in Table I, reveals 
one major defect. According to West- 
ern tradition, at least, these occupa- 
tional roles have been filled almost 
exclusively by males. If these roles 
are to be truly sterile, the monogam- 
Ous society must find means for pro- 
viding a roughly equal number of fe- 
male sterile roles, such as nuns, 
maiden aunts, and prostitutes. Some 
societies officially condone such a sys- 
tem but they are condemned as cruel 
and inhuman by the neighboring cul- 
tures and so such standards are likely 
to be dropped as time passes. Most 
societies would probably prefer to 
transform many of the occupations in 
Table I into typical roles for women 
so that equal numbers of men and 
women in the same age brackets are 
‘mobile. Such positions should be of 
a type which require low absentee 
rates and graduated increases of re- 
sponsibility according to experience— 
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in other words, they should become 
jobs with futures! 


TABLE | 


TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING 
GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 


Skilled fruit pickers 

Harvest combine crews 

Dusters and sprayers 

Ranch hands 

Trappers and hunters 

Deep sea fishermen 

2. Transportation: Marine workers and 
bargemen 

Air pilots and crew 

Railroad operating 
personnel (line) 

Truckdrivers (over- 
the-road) 

Busdrivers (cross- 
country) 

Specialists in heavy 
work 

Riggers 

Well drilling crews 

Surveyors and 
prospectors 

Supervisory engineers 

Traveling salesmen 
and buyers 

Technical maintenance 
and repair 

Newspapermen 

Firemen 

Medical staff (on call) 

Nurses (on call) 

Consultants 

Inspectors and auditors 

Diplomatic service 

Members of armed 
forces 

Dramatic work 

Musicians and 
entertainers 

Film photography 
crews 

Professional athletes 


1. Agriculture: 


3. Construction: 


4. Service: 


5. Arts: 


Societies can use various kinds of 
emoluments, mainly salary and pres- 
tige, to attract women into these ca- 
reer lines. However, in order to re- 
inforce and stabilize the choice, a 
number of other measures will be 
necessary. These positions must be 
made rewarding ways of life. Other- 
wise there may be a large scale dis- 
enchantment when these women are 
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in their thirties, followed by a flight 
back to the hearth and cradle pattern 
of life where every effort is devoted 
to “catching up” to the normal fam- 
ily size for their social class. 


The important feature in planning 
for population equilibrium is to see 
that a large enough fraction of the 
tota! choose to continue in occupa- 
tions which presume infertility. In 
American society it is estimated that 
this would require two to four times 
the number now employed in such 
occupations. The kinds of reinforce- 
ments of the infertile role which will 
be discussed are those that could be 
introduced into societies that are cul- 
turally similar to the American. 


INFERTILE PRIMARY GROUPINGS 


The Western world has not yet 
been very accommodating to women 
who choose to work outside the home. 
So many limitations are imposed that 
one suspects the existence of a cul- 
ture-wide conspiracy which makes the 
occupational role sufficiently unpleas- 
ant so that 90 per cent or more of 
them will choose homemaking as a 
superior alternative. Consider for a 
moment the standards and expecta- 
tions applied to three professions in 
which women have become numeri- 
cally dominant—teaching, social work 
and nursing. The main social contacts 
available to such women are very 
shallow and unselective, principally 
room-mates and circles of colleagues. 
Although once considered as lifetime 
careers, these professions have largely 
become interludes between higher 
education and child-bearing. Secre- 
tarial and clerical work is regarded 
even more as temporary, short-term 
employment. Women’s jobs in light 
manufacturing and assembly tend to 
be the most monotonous tasks in the 
plant. A working woman’s life today 
is either impossibly crowded — if she 
also has children — or a very dull and 
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lonely one. This is not the kind of 
pattern for living which.would attract 
20-40 per cent of the women to 
mobile occupations for a lifetime of 
activity. 

Nevertheless more women are tak- 
ing responsibility and achieving com- 
petence in these fields than ever be- 
fore in American society. Equivalent 
changes are taking place in other 
Western societies.* It has also oc- 
curred in the Soviet system and there 
is every indication that it will proceed 
1apidly in China, India, and related 
cultures. 


One basic principle for making 
ways of life associated with the mobile 
occupations more attractive would be 
co incorporate within them “the best 
of both worlds.” If, for many of these, 
there could be provided not only the 
warmth and intimacy of marriage but 
even a Close association with the up- 
bringing of children, if that were de- 
sired, then there seems to be a reason- 
able chance that the equilibrium rela- 
tionship between homemaking and 
other careers might be achieved. A 
sufficient fraction of the women are 
then likely to choose a way of life 
which presumes infertility — if other 
pressures are not too strong. There 
are a great many traditions which 
need modification before such roles 
are likely to be completely satisfactory. 


One of the possibilities is the de- 
velopment of a variety of alternatives 
for the sterile, or companionate, mar- 
riage. One or another such arrange- 
ment has often been discussed, and 


*About 15 per cent of the American 
working women, according to the census, 
appear to be “business and_ professional 
women,” but very few are able to take on 
the most responsible, ie. executive, posi- 
tions. (9) The job organization features 
which together appear to provide female 
employment with suitable challenge are 
discussed at length by Alva Myrdal and 
Viola Klein (12) and in a recent: report of 
the National Manpower Council. (14) 
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even practiced, particularly in Europe, 
but almost always in response to other 
arguments than those concerned with 
achieving population equilibrium. 
Such marriages, when they last, have 
the desired effect but, as they stand, 
the women tend to go on to make 
other unions and usually bear children 
in numbers almost as large as other- 
wise. The government, when it be- 
comes concerned, might do a few 
things to help. For instance, the in- 
stitution of companionate marriage 
could be recognized in law as a kind 
of limited liability partnership to 
which certain tax and inheritance ad- 
vantages accrue. It should cost rela- 
tively little to form and only a moder- 
ate amount to dissolve. Thus, if di- 
vergent vocational duties require 
physical separation, the union may be 
broken up by mutual consent with 
little trouble beyond that of cutting 
emotional ties. Dissolution of one 
such union may be followed by the 
formation of another by each party. 
In states with easy divorce laws much 
of this pattern is already in operation, 
and it exists in some parts of the 
world irrespective of legal regulations. 
Currently this shifting about of part- 
ners is complicated by inadequacies in 
contraceptive technique and, as a con- 
sequence, unwanted pregnancies. In 
the system proposed here there would 
be two or more forms of marriage, at 
least one of which anticipates no chil- 
dren. Many members of the popula- 
tion are autonomous enough to find 
such a way of life quite convenient 
and one to be preferred — if the in- 
comes and the security provided were 
adequate. 


It is doubtful, however, that these 
measures by themselves offer sufficient 
leverage to stabilize population. The 


“companionate marriage looks out into 


society, it is a group of two moving 
about in a circle of common friends 
and acquaintances with mutual in- 
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terests. There are many other couples 
with more retiring personalities who 
would prefer to focus their attention 
upon a stable group and thereby get 
to know a few persons much better, 
while at the same time remaining 
dubious about taking on the respon- 
sibility of a family. Therefore some 
other options would be desirable. 


One that can be suggested may be 
considered a variant of the extended 
family system. A household with a 
multiplicity of adults and a few chil- 
dren could be formed. The adults 
could of course be unattached, but 
many of the infertile unions already 
mentioned might find such an ar- 
rangement to their liking. In the 
household they might fill the roles 
equivalent to those of grandparents, 
uncle and aunt, servants, or boarders, 
or else some new roles might evolve 
which would permit all adults to ful- 
fill specialized functions in such a 
household but relationships with the 
children would be shared more or 
less equally. This type of person 
would probably not value privacy 
highly, nor would he be unusually 
ambitious. Under such circumstances 
a reasonable amount of cohesion could 
be achieved. For want of a better 
term, this form of aggregation will be 
called a complex family. 


No important loss is registered for 
an urban society if the households of 
complex families dissolve after having 
been in existence for two or three 
decades, so the historic causes for the 
non-survival of the extended family 
are not particularly relevant. Kings- 
ley Davis, when analyzing the reasons 
for the low birth rate in Western 
Europe during the inter-War period, 
suggested that the nuclear family 
brought about by urbanization was 
not viable. He proposed that it would 
pay the state to sponsor specialized 
groups for the “creation of new citi- 
zens.” (6) Since low fertility now 
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appears to be less a threat than ex- 
cessive fertility, it is proposed here 
that equivalent specialized groups be 
encouraged which tend to restrain 
reproduction. 


After a half century or so of trial 
and error, the accumulated informa- 
tion should be sufficient to establish 
the stability characteristics of such 
controls upon population growth. In- 
dividual couples who felt strongly that 
they wanted to have a large family 
could have it with at least as much 
convenience as is possible today, and 
those who wanted no children at all 
would also be perfectly free to choose 
that option. It is among those unions 
which were relatively indifferent to 
family and family size that the up- 
ward and downward adjustments could 
be made in the money cost and con- 
venience cost of children. This could 
be done by making carefully chosen 
changes in honors, awards, taxes, sub- 
sidies, investments, and personnel 
policies. For the individual con- 
cerned, the choice of family size under 
these circumstances would appear to 
be even more free than it is in 
America at present, but the conse- 
quences for growth would be quite 
different. A half-century of experi- 
ence would provide time for estimat- 
ing the secondary and tertiary reper- 
cussions of installing the new ways 
of life, careers, institutions, and social 
standards for the infertile minority. 


These intentional modifications of 
the social structure have another char- 
acteristic which needs to be taken 
into account. Each change must be 
adopted with the consent of an over- 
whelming majority of the population. 
The achievement of consensus is more 
difficult to bring about when the 
threat to welfare standards affects the 
distant future. Thus, although mili- 
tary conmscription constitutes a more 
radical change for society than has 
been visualized here, such a change 
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can be undertaken quite easily when 
conflict is imminent. The program of 
controls that is suggested here has 
political aspects which are very simi- 
lar to those which have been asso- 
ciated with the conservation of natural 
resources in the recent past. At the 
time the ideas are first proposed the 
institutions aligned against such a 
change seem unbeatable. However, as 
time goes on, some of the power blocs 
dissolve and others adapt. A new gen- 
eration of citizens takes over which is 
used to thinking through the argu- 
ments and counter-arguments. If an 
ephemeral, ecological, qualitative con- 
cept like comservation can become 
thoroughly institutionalized in the 
course of a half century, as it has in 
North America, then the rather 
simple modifications of social insti- 
tutions, urban structure, tax structure 
and legal procedures required to 
maintain population equilibrium 
should take even less time to evolve. 
Estimates of the pregnancy rate can be 
reported quantitatively on a month- 
to-month basis so that, once the prin- 
ciple of population balance has been 
accepted, micro adjustments in the 
incentives can be handled by adminis- 
trative action. 


HUMAN GENETICS 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Because we are dealing with the 
very long run, the genetic conse- 
quences of such social policies become 
particularly relevant. The programs 
for achieving population stability may 
be expected to become institutional- 
ized and tradition, and as a conse- 
quence they may easily last for cen- 
turies before being replaced by more 
economical modes of equilibration. 
The social costs of genetic deteriora- 
tion can beceme quite substantial over 
that length of time. This situation is 
quite different from the normal run of 
medical and social policy that. is being 
enacted today because the genetic ef- 
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fects would be barely, if at all, dis- 
cernible in the few decades that they 
are expected to remain in effect. 


The most disturbing genetic fea- 
ture of the foregoing system for 
achieving equilibrium in population 
size is that there appears to be a 
built-in tendency or bias for the “most 
fir” persons not to reproduce. Our 
equilibration proposals will also tend 
to reduce, although to a lesser extent, 
the amount of child-rearing under- 
taken by active persons. These two 
phenomena move in the same direc- 
tion, and together should, ceteris pari- 
bus, bring about a gradual decline in 
the quality of the race because the 
persons in mobile occupations require, 
in general, more initiative and physi- 
cal capacity than the average. It 
should be emphasized that these two 
sub-populations, the mobile and the 
settled, will demand the same range 
of individual competences (this is 
made apparent by the list of job cate- 
gories in Table 1), but the former is 
proportionately more _ heavily 
weighted by professionals with ad- 
vanced training. 


Perhaps the simplest and cheapest 
strategy would be to set into motion 
some equivalent population -improv- 
ing forces. There might be invoked 
here, for example, a development in 
physiology and genetics confidently 
predicted by L. C. Dunn. (7) The 
developments in blood group analysis 
and immunology in general are piling 
up so rapidly that scientists can fore- 
see a not-too-distant future when a 
person’s genotype can be determined 
from those data alone. Such analyses 
are relatively inexpensive and would 
probably be necessary for medical 
purposes in most instances anyway. 


(8) 


It is quite possible that there are 
combinations of genes and somatic 
conditions, no single one of which is 
known to be deleterious, which make 
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child-bearing and child-rearing bur- 
densome. It may be possible to recog- 
nize these by means of an observation 
of physical and mental condition, but 
only if the relevant information had 
been accumulated on a large number 
of cases. Tietze suggested, as a start 
in this direction, that 10,000 repro- 
ductive histories, complete with medi- 
cal, psychological and social data, 
should be accumulated. (19) With 
this kind of experience put upon a 
careful statistical basis, doctors could 
be more explicit in their consulta- 
tions with prospective parents. How- 
ever, a prodigious amount of careful 
work is still required before such 
judgments with regard to individuals 
and spouses could be at all reasonable. 
In any event they would only be able 
to estimate the price of parenthood — 
it would remain up te the parents to 
decide whether the prospective re- 
turns were worth the price. 


Strong pressures, both practical and 
moral, already exist which discourage 
those who might be genetically defec- 
tive. If these pressures were to be 
made more general, and more ex- 
plicit, such conditions as epilepsy, 
sickle-cell anemia, and hemophilia 
could virtually disappear from the 
human race. Quite a few other un- 
desirable genes are just now being 
identified. (13) These have very 
likely been increased in frequency re- 
cently due to the life-saving functions 
of medicine, but they can be dropped 
out of the population if the bearers 
remain infertile. If the burden of 
bad genes is to be reduced, it is ex- 
ceedingly important that desirable 
“normal” ways of life be opened up 
which presume infertility, so that the 
individuals so afflicted can be full 
participants in the society without 
themselves having children. The so- 
cial mechanisms associated with oc- 
cupation and family that were pro- 
posed earlier for equilibration of 
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population size would strongly rein- 
force the feelings about a “normal” 
way of life. The two programs would 
seem to mesh very effectively. The 
idea of the “complex family” in par- 
ticular appears to reinforce this popu- 
lation improving mechanism. 

Removing the worst genes still 
does not prevent a drift toward medi- 
ocrity over the very long run. Never- 
theless there is a strong hint in current 
observations of mate selection that 
those societies which encourage self- 
selection of mates on the basis of 
mutual respect and romantic love do 
tend to match the fittest with each 
other. Nor are these unions of the 
fittest as sterile under conditions of 
completely free choice of family size 
as is popularly supposed. Over the 
period from 1930 to 1952 in Great 
Britain, when the net reproduction 
rate averaged about 1.0, a survey 
showed that 76 per cent of the college 
women did get married (as against 
85 per cent in the general population) 
and that their fertility was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent higher than the 
other women in their general socio- 
economic strata. At this level it was 
roughly equal to the fertility of the 
total population. Beyond this, the fer- 
tility of the women presumed to be 
the most intelligent of the lot — those 
receiving top honors degrees — was 
10-20 per cent higher than the aver- 
age for all college-trained women. 
(10) 

If such patterns of mate selection 
and fertility are built into our hypo- 
thetical population, it is apparent that 
the desirable traits of adaptability, 
vigor, and perhaps even intelligence, 
should improve over very long peri- 
ods of time. Biological evolution 
would be progressive in character. 
Thus the major eugenic criticisms 
have been answered, point by point. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
In order to simplify the discussion 
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of policies for attaining equilibrium 
in population, a hypothetical system 
was discussed. For this system some 
tentative approaches involving the 
presentation of new choices beyond 
those now available were introduced 
and outlined. However, the world 
population a generation hence is not 
at all likely to be organized as a 
single entity. There will probably be 
at least a hundred partially isolated 
self-governing societies ranging in 
size from 100,000 to 1,000,000,000 
individuals. Can it be expected that 
such a large number of governments 
will entertain the same rationale with 
respect to population policy at rough- 
ly the same time? 


The need for broadly responsible 
political action is one of the weak 
points in the proposal presented. 
Suppose an important society, while 
entertaining notions of grandeur or 
ene or another form of chauvinism, 
permitted or encouraged relatively 
rapid growth. Suppose also that in 
order to accommodate such growth it 
then claimed to need large expanses 
of space for food and energy produc- 
tion — the same space that other so- 
cities viewed as a kind of safeguard 
against calamity, an untapped te- 
source held in reserve. Then what 
kind of action is open? Because of 
the nature of modern weapons we can 
hardly expect the Security Council, or 
any successor authority, to declare all- 
out war. But would a limited cam- 
paign be sufficient to deter what has 
already been described as an “im- 
portant” nation? The only alternative 
open for which a precedent exists, 
that of embargo and boycott sanctions, 
takes effect very slowly, and serves 
mainly to inflame already injured feel- 
ings. Such measures do not solve any- 
thing. The world seems to be moving 
toward a curious multi-nation compe- 
tition for which adequate checks and 
balances have not yet been proposed. 
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Even if conflicts of demographic poli- 
cy could be settled between nations, 
those precedents and powers are hard- 
ly likely to resolve the differences be- 
tween two competing ethnic groups 
within a nation. If they are split more 
or less evenly, it is that faction which 
brings the most members into the 
world that eventually takes over po- 
litical control. Meanwhile the popu- 
lation for that nation is out of equilib- 
rium, and neighboring nations may 
expect to be affected. 


Fortunately those societies which 
make a success of economic develop- 
ment — they are the ones that will be 
influential on the international scene 
—are forced to become highly sophis- 
ticated about population growth. Since 
population growth will be one of the 
greatest deterrents to economic prog- 
1ess in the decades to come, it must be 
expected that the successful govern- 
ment a generation hence has built up 
an efficient apparatus for distributing 
information and materials for family 
limitation. These societies will almost 
surely conclude that swollen popula- 
tions are a detriment. Political trouble 
arising from demographic imbalance 
is more likely to come from the less 
successful and less well-organized 
countries. 


It must be noted also that the pro- 
posals made here presume social or- 
ganization along Western lines; we 
know very little about societies which 
employ simultaneously the most ad- 
vanced mass media for social com- 
munications with the very oldest tra- 
ditions, such as the teachings of the 
Koran, the Bible, or of Confucius. 
Most likely the urbanization process, 
which proceeds concurrently with the 
borrowing of tech~ology from the 
West, will induce the formation of 
fiuclear families and therefore the 
kind of society which has been dis- 
cussed. However, the underlying so- 
cial anthropological researches analyz- 
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ing changes in family structure and 
patterns of urbanization as a function 
of culture contact have barely begun. 
Any far-sighted public policy on pop- 
ulation will require much more in- 
formation in this area before it can 
become suitably explicit. 


SUMMARY 


The most feasible procedure for 
halting population growth and there- 
after maintaining equilibrium (coin- 
cident with a policy of increasing the 
apparent freedom of choice in the so- 
ciety) would increase the social posi- 
tion of the infertile segment of the 
population. Within this infertile seg- 
ment the major task is to develop so- 
cial roles for women which are pre- 
ferred to home-making and child- 
bearing. This would be met primarily 
through an extension of job oppor- 
tunities, a trend which has existed for 
half a century in Western societies 
and is still growing. In order to pre- 
vent women from changing their 
minds and becoming homemakers, de- 
vices must be developed which pro- 
vide, in the opinion of 20-40 per cent 
of them, the “best of both worlds” — 
intimacy with children and respon- 
sible, rewarding work. 

These same devices would be useful 
in reinforcing population - improving 
policies based upon rapidly accumu- 
lating knowledge regarding human 
genetics. Individuals who know they 
have undesirable genes, and therefore 
wish to remain infertile, may pursue 
a “normal” life in such a society. 
Thus the eugenic difficulties of the 
proposal for achieving population 
equilibrium can be obviated by the 
encouragement of equivalent eugenic 
gains. 
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A NOTE ON SELECTIVE INATTENTION 





IN SOCIAL SCIENCE* 
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The subjects that scholars persist- 
ently avoid studying are worth con- 
sidering because such consideration 
may: (a) suggest a reordering of pri- 
orities for research and exposition; 
(b) help in determining whether cer- 
tain important topics are left out of 
account for nonrational reasons; or 
(c) illuminate the ways recommenda- 
tions and emphases relate to the logic 
of theory and diagnosis. 


It is assumed that persistant avoid- 
ance by a group of scholars of 
pertinent topics is not purely or chief- 
ly accidental. The key word here is 
“pertinent.” We are not interested in 
the fact that social pathologists have 
rarely discussed frustrated romance 
amongst cockroaches — despite Wil- 
liam James’ remark that “the problem 
of evil remains in the universe in its 
full force so long as one cockroach 
is dying of unrequited love.” 


We are concerned with consistent 
inattention to fields and problems 
which, in terms of theory and defini- 
tion, seem to fit into particular disci- 
plines. Significant advances in science 
have sometimes taken place when 
someone has realized that a problem 
hitherto neglected or excluded does in 
fact fit into the methods and tech- 
niques of his discipline. One recent 
example is the “sociologization” of 
health, previously regarded as a purely 
medical and biological area. 


An organized and systematic set of 
hypotheses about cases of avoidance 
could be of great value to sociologists 
of science — and particularly to stu- 
dents of social problems. The present 





*This article was prepared under a grant 
from the Kate Jackson Anthony Trust of 
Lewiston, Maine, “for the benefit of God’s 
children known as the feeble-minded.” 


note is a preliminary contribution to 
the construction of such hypotheses. 
It arose from the writer’s experience 
as a research consultant, 1949-57, in 
the area of mental deficiency. He was 
particularly impressed by the fact that 
during 1910-25 the literature showed 
considerable concern by sociologists 
and social workers with mental de- 
ficiency, that by 1935 this concern had 
diminished almost to the zero level, 
and that by 1949 there was virtually 
no interest by sociologists in the topic. 
A real revival of general scholarly and 
philanthropic attention to mental de- 
ficiency during the recent past has 
been accompanied or followed by a 
fainter but perceptible sociological 
re-awareness of the social effects and 
implications of mental deficiency. 


Inattention to, or lack of interest in 
mental deficiency by sociologists has 
seemed, superficially at least, to re- 
semble the similar lack of concern by 
sociologists with civil defense and 
survival plans during recent years. 
On the other hand, such topics as 
psychological warfare, “brain-wash- 
ing,” limited war, suicide, and the 
Stevenson campaigns seem to be re- 
garded by sociologists as more so0- 
ciological or more exciting. 


Inattention has not been a function 
of money; during 1949-54, indeed, 
the writer tried to find out how to 
spend a trust fund of $60,000 on 
social science research about mental 
deficiency; yet, if recollection serves, 
only two sociologists under 65 had 
any suggestion regarding the study of 
mental defectives as such. Other pro- 
posals assumed that one would take 
the mental defective as a given — 
something like a geographical fact — 
and, for instance, determine how his 
siblings reacted. Or they involved 
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purely statistical analyses of records 
about defectives. But, most interest- 
ing of all, the majority of sociologists 
—and psychologists — whose advice 
was sought shifted the conversation, 
immediately and apparently uncon- 
sciously, from amentia to neurosis or 
psychosis. 


It may be pointed out that, similar- 
ly, during recent years sociologists 
could have received considerable fi- 
nancial help from the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration for research, 
but few have manifested much in- 
terest in the central problems of civil 
defense, concentrating whatever at- 
tention they give to the field on 
peripheral issues of natural disaster, 
panic in small-scale fires, etc. 


It is, of course, possible to suggest 
ad hoc reasons why sociologists show 
little interest in this or that particular 
problem. But we need general rea- 
sons: explanations would have to be 
multiplied indefinitely if we devel- 
oped one to explain why prostitution 
and illegitimacy seem to have at- 
tracted more sociological attention 
than homosexuality, a second to make 
clear why political corruption has 
occupied more space in social prob- 
lems texts, and probably time in social 
problems courses, than military or in- 
dustrial espionage, a third to show 
why alcoholism lost and regained re- 
spectability as a sociological problem, 
more or less concurrently with mental 
deficiency, a fourth to help us deduce 
why divorce is much more emphasized 
in social problems discussions than 
warfare, and a fifth to make plain why 
sociologists very rarely, if ever, devote 
systematic attention to the problem 
of genocide. 


There have been attempts to ac- 
count for the characteristic emphases 
of social problems discussion, but they 
are not particularly helpful: Mills 
asserts that the focus of the social 
pathologist is “utilitarian . . . in terms 
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of community welfare,” (7, pp. 168, 
175) apparently implying a Bentha- 
mite concern with the reduction of 
unhappiness. A standard, not par- 
ticularly extreme, text in social path- 
ology, published in 1927, says of the 
mentally defective: “The moron con- 
stitutes a great social menace [and] 
furnishes recruits for those who com- 
mit brutal murders, incendiarism, 
rape, and assault. Most serious of all, 
he leaves behind a large progeny.” (5, 
pp. 151-152) Between 1910 and 
1930, many similar statements ap- 
peared in literature accessible to so- 
ciologists. In utilitarian terms, such 
statements should have constituted a 
strong stimulus to the study of mental 
deficiency. But actually, even then, 
serious attention and study were rare. 


Further, taking again a utilitarian 
conception of happiness and unhappi- 
ness, it seems reasonable to assume 
that among middle-class families in 
recent American society, the mixture 
of shame and worry created by a men- 
tally defective child is considerable; 
and it is often believed that the same 
sort of shame and worry exists among 
many other families with mental de- 
fectives. Nevertheless, the topic of 
mental deficiency was ignored 
throughout the 1930's and 1940's. 


A third sense of “utilitarian,” of 
course, involves the saving of money. 
Between 1930 and 1950, the cost of 
public institutions for mental defec- 
tives rose considerably; any concern 
with saving public moneys and taxes 
should have led to much emphasis on 
mental deficiency research. 


Hobbs states that sociology text- 
book writers “rely on other sociology 
texts as the chief sources of informa- 
tion.” (6, pp. 9, 175) This seems to 
be true; but the sociologist of so- 
ciology will also want to know what 
citations in earlier writers are ig- 
nored or minimized. Presumably, the 
same factors tend to operate that af- 
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fect memory or conversation: we edit 
out those matters which we find bor- 
ing or unrewardingly unpleasant. At 
any rate, the textbook writers of the 
1930's and 1940's had available to 
them not only the earlier sociological 
treatises which did discuss mental de- 
fect but also the original works on the 
Kallikaks, Jukes, etc. Mental deficien- 
cy was nevertheless de-emphasized or 
ignored. 


Hobbs also says that sociology 
tends to include those subjects that 
are left over, “those aspects of per- 
sonality not included in the principal 
foci of psychology, biology, or gene- 
tics.” Actually, psychologists and stu- 
dents of genetics were concerned with 
mental deficiency at the same time 
that sociologists were — roughly from 
1910 to 1930 —and their interest in 
the topic waned as that of sociologists 
did. On the other hand, the Kinsey 
studies stimulated interest in sexual 
behavior in several disciplines; and 
alcoholism and propaganda were ig- 
nored and emphasized in the different 
disciplines at about the same time. 


A more adequate general explana- 
tion of the avoidance of specific social 
problems by social pathologists would 
seem to lie in the following interre- 
lated considerations: 


A. The development of sociology 
since 1920 has in large measure been 
guided by considerations of the effect 
of socio-environmental differences up- 
on personality and intergroup rela- 
tionships. Topics which did not fit 
into this approach, no matter how 
significant per se, tended to be ne- 
glected or overlooked for at least 
four reasons: 


(1) They are frustrating or puzzl- 
ing in themselves. Once a theory has 
become accepted as plausible, true, 
and above all “natural,” we find, to 
paraphrase Spencer, “substantial facts 
exiled by elegant theories—or by 


theories which have all the acceptabil- 
ity of common usage — from respect- 
able consideration.” This process is 
(except where taboos are involved) 
rarely deliberate and, therefore, if 
consciously realized, could be taken 
into account. 


(2) A prevailing theory or point 
of view tends to attract into a disci- 
pline those with a particular ideo- 
logical bent or focus; topics which do 
not seem compatible with both the 
methodology and its implicit or ex- 
plicit ideology tend to be shunted to 
one side, or overtly ridiculed, by the 
second or third generation of scholars, 
if not by the first. 


The interpretation of behavior in 
democratic, egalitarian, anti-genetic 
terms attracted into sociology between 
1925 and 1945 people whose inter- 
ests, ideals, and values led them 
strongly to resent any notion of in- 
herent inequality or even of the bio- 
logical conditioning of behavior. As 
they have grown older, their own 
social situation and perhaps greater 
maturity has made this egalitarian 
bias per se less significant to some of 
them; at the same time, immanent in 
the formal pattern of sociological 
thinking has been a bias against being 
influenced by one’s own biases, and 
another bias in favor of using one’s 
detection of one’s colleagues’ biases as 
a weapon, biases of which this essay 
is no doubt in part a product and 
which may aid in obtaining consider- 
ation for it. 


A hundred years ago, economic 
orthodoxy left out of account the 
qualifications and limitations of which 
Adam Smith himself was probably 
well enough aware, because of the 
same tendency of disciplines to select 
those persons who find the central 
ideological implications of the meth- 
odology most attractive. Perhaps the 
real hatred and contempt which some 
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scholars feel or appear to feel for 
extrasensory perception represents the 
same process; and the fact that there 
has been little attention paid, except 
by a few historians, students of re- 
bellion, to the relationship of weather 
upon behavior or the psyche* may in- 
dicate not so much the unimportance 
of the issue as its incompatibility 
with the preferred world view(s) of 
social scientists. 


The ideology of sociologists in the 
United States involved defense of, if 
not identification with, the underdog. 
Typically, excluding a few serious fol- 
lowers of Sumner and Paréto, Ameri- 
can sociologists tried to get students 
disembedded from “the cake of cus- 
tom” so that they might become “less 
prejudiced” against countermores be- 
havior; “to understand all is to for- 
give all” or at least “to defend all.” 
But there were, of course, exceptions; 
even in liberal colleges, in the late 
30’s or early 40's, sociologists would 
have found it difficult to defend con- 
servative Republicanism; by the same 
token, sociologists found it difficult to 
defend warmongers or mental de- 
fectives. 


(3) Granted the exciting possi- 
bilities which sociological and anthro- 
pological interpretations of behavior 
opened up in the 1930's, it was never- 
theless hard to “explain” or “explain 
away” differences in the mental en- 
dowment of individuals without si- 
multaneously questioning the value 
and validity of the selective institu- 
tional processes by which scholars 
themselves generally acquire their sta- 
tus. That is, in an Open society, soci- 
Ologists acquire status because they are 
bright; so they receive some deference 
and are able to dominate some class- 
rooms. In fact, at least until the post- 
war period of consultantships and re- 


*By social scientists; a few physiologists 
have discussed weather and behavior. 
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search endowments, most sociologists 
were teachers, in day-to-day contact 
with students, able to maintain status 
in that daily environment by intellec- 
tua] superiority. 


To tell these students—or to say 
anything to them which could be in- 
terpreted as telling them— that stu- 
pidity and brightness could be inter- 
preted in the same cultural fashion as 
the difference between “savages” and 
“civilized men” would have tended to 
impeach the legitimacy of the sociolo- 
gists’ own treatment of students. 


Put another way, skill at manipu- 
lating symbols is the capital of men 
who have become sociologists; it is 
consequently no “skin off their hides” 
when someone attacks the 60 families 
of American capitalism in exagger- 
ated terms: they are sympathetically 
“objective” to the attackers; but when 
a McCarthy threatens the possessors 
of intellectual capital in similarly ex- 
aggerated language, their involvement 
is considerable. 


The difficulty in being dispassionate 
in regard to the social role of the 
mental defective is a related one. 
Perry (8) and Dexter (1, 2) suggest 
that, to comprehend the social origins 
and meanings of mental deficiency in 
our society adequately, one must be 
skeptical about the system of univer- 
sal competition in manipulating sym- 
bols and a career open to the talents, 
with everybody compelled to try to 
manifest talent. 


Sociologists, therefore, found it 
difficult to interpret mental deficiency 
in sociologistic terms. And they could 
not, particularly after Hitler came 
into power in 1933, state that mental 
defect is related to inheritance; in 
those days this shocked the liberal 
conscience. And so the subject tended 
to be shunted to one side. 


(4) Another reason for shunting 
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it to one side is that the exaggerations 
of ome generation may, if detected, 
cause the Omissions of the next. The 
history of the “debunking” historians 
and biographers could weil be written 
in terms ot this generalization. If one 
generation has distorted the signifi- 
cance of a subject, anyone who talks 
about the subject may be suspected — 
or may be afraid he will be suspected 
—ot endorsing these distortions. In 
sociology and social science, in gen- 
eral, study of a subject is supposed to 
involve sympathy with a prevailing 
viewpoint about it; in the late 30's for 
example, a graduate student in so- 
ciology who studied labor unions 
might be automatically supposed, even 
by his instructors, to sympathize with 
John L. Lewis, regardless of his actual 


views. 


Hence, the emphasis on “the fruit 
of the tamily tree” and the over- 
simplification of genetic interpreta- 
tions in the 192U's (carried on by 
some textbook writers in genetics for 
another dozen years) led to a de- 
emphasis of genetic interpretations 
and of precisely those topics to which 
the genetic interpretations had been 
most dramatically and carelessly ap- 
plied. Somewhat similar develop- 
ments took place in the field of al- 
coholism; the overdramatic claims of 
extreme prohibitionists in the early 
part of the twentieth century created 
a climate in which scholars and in- 
tellectuals generally ignored the real 
and significant problems of alcohol- 
ism for about twenty years. 


B. The countermores emphasis of 
American sociology generally tends to 
imply that the discriminated-against 
are not as bad as they are painted 
(“Slums have their own social struc- 
ture,” we say), are not as bad as they 
seem to be on first impression (we 
point out that higher crime rates in 
certain discriminated-against groups 
are either not correctly compared or a 
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function of discrimination), and are 
really not any worse than the middle 
or upper classes (sociologists point 
out that university students usually do 
not get taken to court, although they 
do in fact perform all the offenses of 
which juvenile delinquents are ac- 
cused). These statements are all fre- 
quently true and it is highly desirable 
they should be realized by ethnocen- 
tric human beings; but it is virtually 
impossible to argue that mental de- 
fectives are “really” as intelligent as 
university students, in terms of those 
measures of intelligence which so- 
ciologists have been constrained to 
accept until very recently. It is also 
extremely difficult to deny that there 
appear to be ineradicable differences 
in intelligence even between persons 
of the same general background.* 


C. Attention by scholars is in part 
a function of popular attention; for 
example, people who talk about nu- 
clear physics have a following and a 
public, whereas other fields of physical 
study are more or less ignored. In the 
1910-30 period, there was an audience 
for those concerned with mental de- 
ficiency. Depression and war diverted 
the attention of the interested and 
educated publics from this social prob- 
lem to others. It was not until things 
became almost “normal” again, from 
the standpoint of the educated citizen, 
that he had time again to concern 
himself with mental deficiency; for- 
tuitously, the advancement of medical 
research had during the 1940-53 peri- 
od kept alive many low-grade mental 
defectives, born in middle-class fami- 
lies, who would previously have died; 
and consequently middle-class interest 
in mental defect has been stimulated. 


In any case, from 1930-1950, so- 





~ *Sarason and Gladwin have recently re- 
viewed the literature in such a way as to 
indicate a way out of this dilemma. (10) 
The writer has some doubt as to the 
validity of their solution. (3) 
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ciologists, insofar as they were com- 
peting for student interest, colleague 
attention, and the like—and also, 
more significantly perhaps, insofar as 
they were influenced by the same fac- 
tors as the intellectual public at the 
time — found mental deficiency a 
losing game, because the audience for 
it, real or imagined (11), did not 
seem impressive. 


By itself, of course, this is not an 
adequate explanation. The present 
interest of some social scientists in 
rather complex methodological de- 
vices (such as “contact nets”) stirs 
little public excitement. And if so- 
ciologists in the 40’s had been simply 
following the headlines, they would 
have concentrated on genocide, war- 
fare, etc. But there is a strong anti- 
military, anti-toughness component in 
the ideology of American sociologists 
that makes it difficult for them to be- 
lieve in or tackle such topics in com- 
prehensive fashion. At any rate, up to 
the present, sociological theory does 
not provide particularly helpful clues 
to understanding the prevalence of 
massacre in human history. 


Aside from Hitler, the savage 
slaughters by the Ustashi in Croatia, 
the communal slayings in India and 
Pakistan immediately after World 
War II, the activities of such rulers as 
Trujillo, Stalin, and Ibn Saud, not to 
mention the present conceivability of 
supergenocide through a cobalt bomb, 
lend the issue some practical rele- 
vance. But what have sociologists to 
say about why “man is a wolf to his 
fellows” even though the problem is 
presumably a social one? It is per- 
so~ally depressing and discouraging to 
deal with such a problem anyway; 
and it is still more depressing when 
one has nothing to contribute to its 
solution. 


D. It may well be that criteria of 
involvement can be set up for any 
given social issue, and that study will 
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usually follow such _ involvement. 
These criteria may be: (1) drama 


(where “the good side” has some 
chance of winning), (2) the possi- 
bility of doing something or recom- 
mending something, (3) identifica- 
tion. The subject matter of mental 
deficiency is not, somehow, very dra- 
matic; genocide is, in an eerie way, 
but the good can hardly win out. Few 
sociologists have any reason to identi- 
fy themselves with mental defectives, 
and very few would care to put them- 
selves either in the role of perpetra- 
tors or victims of genocide. And, 
from 1925 to 1955, sociologists had 
little to recommend in their pro- 
fessional role about either mental de- 
fect or genocide. Prior to 1925, the 
emphasis on heredity, sterilization, 
etc., did give many sociologists a 
platform regarding mental defect 
which they could support; in the past 
three or four years, some sociologists 
may have found in the writings of Sar- 
ason (9, 10), Perry (8), and Dexter 
(1, 2, 3) a perspective whose adop- 
tion they may recommend, although, 
for the most part, this perspective is as 
yet lacking in concrete practical im- 
plementation. And aside from point- 
ing out that genocide is not very nice, 
what can American sociologists say 
about it? Have we any way of mak- 
ing a Rosas or a Caligula, or a March 
of the Cherokees less likely? 


The foregoing is, of course, a spec- 
ulative essay with some overstatement 
to make a point, as is not uncharacter- 
istic of efforts to apply the sociology 
of knowledge to concrete issues. In 
particular, it should be stressed that 
the references to sociologists and so- 
cial pathologists are to a central ten- 
dency, to which there are exceptions; 
for example, although most sociolo- 
gists probably do acquire their status 
through intellectual skill, there are 
some sociologists whose status and 
self-confidence arise rather from good 
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fellowship, business ability, athletic 
prowess, religious devotion, a sense 
of virtue, etc. And it should also be 
said that whereas the writer has read 
most of the social problems texts prior 
to 1950, and much available literature 
on mental deficiency, civil defense, 
and genocide, he may have over- 
looked some highly relevant changes 
in the emphasis of sociologists in re- 
cent years. 


A meaningful study of avoidance 
would inquire into fields other than 
sociology. Why, for example, have 
political scientists until recently 
avoided the study of the government 
of nonstate organizations? Why is 
the systematic comparative method so 
rarely applied to local politics? Why 
did psychologists for long steer away 
from such topics as hypnosis and 
telepathy? Why are economists gen- 
erally much more interested in the 
management of businesses than in in- 
stitutional management? 


The justification for presenting this 
essay is that it does have serious prac- 
tical implications for teaching, re- 
search, and exposition. If it does no 
more than redirect attention to the 
possibility that, despite the rationality 
of our techniques of research, once we 
have chosen a subject for study, the 
choice of subjects for study may itself 
be needlessly and avoidably irrational, 
it is probably worth while; particular- 
ly so, if some of the individual ob- 
servations in the text may suggest 
specific ways of increasing rationality 
in the choice of subjects for study and 


in determining why avoided subjects 
are avoided. (4) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Counseling and Psychotherapy With The 
Mentally Retarded. Edited by Chal- 
mers L. Stacey and Manfred F. De- 
Martino. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957. 478 pp. $7.50. 


This volume of papers is addressed, as 
the book’s title implies, to professionals 
who do counseling and psychotherapy with 
the mentally retarded and their immediate 
families. 

The book contains some fifty papers and 
is divided into ten sections. Each section 
is introduced by a short statement. Gen- 
erally, this reader found these introductory 
statements to be too short and too cursory. 
A more formidable statement, perhaps of 
chapter’s length, would have served better 
to integrate the papers within any one 
section and could have been used to review 
and integrate many of the other relevant 
studies not covered in this volume. 


The ten “chapters” of the book are 
divided as follows: (1) “Introduction” — 
giving historical perspective to the field of 
counseling and psychotherapy with mental 
retardates and a discussion of some of the 
pros and cons of doing this kind of work 
with these patients; (2) “Counseling and 
Psychotherapy”—containing papers which 
deal, for the most part, with general psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques and their appli- 
cation to children of low intelligence; (3) 
“Psychoanalytic Methods” — reviewing 
some applications of psychoanalytic tech- 
niques and diagnostic methods to the men- 
tally retarded and a theoretic statement of 
the ego psychology of these persons; (4) 
“Group Therapy” —a chapter noting the 
sparsity of work that has been done in this 
area, and a discussion of some variables 
which effect group processes and outcome 
with mental retardates; (5) “Play Ther- 
apy” — noting some useful indices for de- 
termining potentially good risks for play 
therapy and a discussion of play therapy 
techniques; (6) “Psychodrama” — con- 
sidering the use of the psychodramatic 
method as an insight giving technique and 
as one which encourages constructive spon- 
taneity among the mentally retarded; (7) 
“Speech Therapy” — discussing the bene- 
fits which some of the mentally retarded 
can gain from speech therapy; (8) “Voca- 
tional-Occupational-Industrial Therapy”— 
the use of vocational and O.T. techniques 
to advance the personal and social adjust- 
ment of the mentally retarded; (9) 
“Counseling With Parents” — a_ varied 
discussion of the personal and situational 
factors which enter the parent’s-mentally- 
retarded-child complex and the techniques 


which may be employed to manipulate 
this relationship; (10) “Some Observations 
Concerning Psychotherapeutic Techniques 
With The Mentally Retarded” —a state- 
ment and summing up of many of the 
areas covered in this volume. 


The Stacey-DeMartino collection of 
papers constitutes a worthwhile endeavor 
if only because it serves to dispel much of 
the pessimism that attends the idea of 
dcing psychotherapy with the mentally 
retarded. Many of the papers which are 
contained within the volume call attention 
to the fact that a goodly number of tra- 
ditional therapeutic techniques can be 
fruitfully applied to this population — 
especially to the dull-normal group. Other 
kinds of efforts appear to be quite useful 
with an even more retarded group. 


The editors do us a service by pointing 
out that proportionately too much time 
has been spent in the pure diagnosis and 
classification of these patients on the basis 
of LQ. and not enough effort has been 
directed toward therapy. Certainly they 
are correct in observing that much more 
has to be done in the latter area. The re- 
viewer believes, too, that more attention 
should be given to attempting experi- 
mental treatment programs, even if they 
do not fall within the context of orthodox 
therapeutic techniques, and that all of 
these programs deserve continual evalu- 
ation. 


The contents of this volume should most 
certainly be familiar to persons who do or 
plan to do counseling and psychotherapy. 
Sociologists might fruitfully read the sec- 
tions on parent counseling and the appli- 
cation of some of the group therapy tech- 
niques. A number of worthwhile projects 
suggest themselves from the ideas and 
statements that are to be found within 
these sections. 


Undoubtedly, this book will find wide 
usage among those who wish to learn more 
about the therapeutic efforts which are 
directed to mental retardates. 

NATHANIEL H. SIEGEL 
Columbia University 


Remotivating the Mental Patient. By 
Otto von Mering and Stanley H. King. 
New Yerk: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1957. 198 pp. $3.00. 

On the basis of a nation-wide survey of 


thirty mental hospitals, “six case histories 
of remotivation” therapy are presented as 
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suggestions for improved treatment. These 
programs are radical departures from tra- 
ditional psychiatric treatment and try to 
re-educate patients in basic techniques of 
social adjustment. The implicit belief is 
that the mental “patient is perhaps more 
a social problem than a psychiatric prob- 
problem.” The methodology is “compar- 
able to the standard anthropological tech- 
nique.” One observer visited each hospital 
where he “watched what went on” in 
“comparable” wards at “different times 
during the day and night,” used informants 
and interviewed nurses, aides and physi- 
cians. In making observations, certain 
“frames of reference’ were used to or- 
ganize material, or were “kept in mind”; 
a social activity classification of patients, 
ward geography, “kinds of roles” filled by 
patients, and the function or values im- 
plicit in the ward social organization. 


In addition to the case histories, there is 
a colorful description of various patient 
“roles,” indicating ways in which patients 
are assessed in terms of social characteris- 
tics, and an ideal type description of three 
kinds of wards. The emphasis is on staff 
attitudes and ward characteristics which 
inhibit, and in some ways contribute to, 
patient improvement. There is also a sum- 
mary chapter on the philosophy, assump- 
tions, principles, and problems of “remo- 
tivation” therapy. 


The target audience is hospital personnel 
and the approach is a descriptive survey 
rather than an empirical study or theoreti- 
cal contribution; in fact, a “behavior 
theory formulation” is considered inappro- 
priate. Since the book is concerned with 
the application of social science to social 
problems and the authors are social sci- 
entists, their work can be assessed in terms 
of its “scientific characteristics” and “pro- 
paganda aspects,” with the goal of im- 
proving treatment. 


There are serious deficiencies in research 
design and methodology. It is difficult to 
approve of an approach where confidence 
in the reliability and validity of the 
author’s data and in their conclusions must 
stem from a trust in their good judgment 
and a “ring of authenticity.” A survey 
which obtains data unsystematically on as 
many cases as possible is one of the least 
satisfactory research methods available. 
Why not use two observers and study 
fewer hospitals, especially since the goal 
is not a rigorous representative example? 
Why not use at least partially structured 
observational categories and _ interview 
questions? Since psychiatrists, who are 
the decision-makers in mental hospitals, 
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still tend to be dubious about the useful- 
ness of social science, would concern with 
reliable and valid data and criterion meas- 
ures make for more effective “propagan- 
da,” besides being more acceptable from 
a scientific viewpoint? For example, it 
might have been desirable to obtain data 
on the effects of environmental treatments. 
A systematic comparison of similar wards 
which differ in the kinds of programs used 
would have been appropriate for this pur- 
pose and at least an approximation to be- 
fore and after studies. One can be leery 
about depending on statements by ward 
personnel concerning changes in patients if 
it is remembered that people who have an 
emotional investment in a new program 
tend to exaggerate changes when they feel 
it has been successful. Further, the im- 
portance attributed to selection and train- 
ing of psychiatric aides leads to a sugges- 
tion that a comparative method could 
provide data on how personnel on “remoti- 
vation” and traditionally organized wards 
differ in values, attitudes and behavior. 
This might throw light on a common 
problem in any institutional setting — 
inertia and resistance to change. 


These comments reflect one of the values 
of this book; i.e., a critical reading indi- 
cates many problems on which further re- 
search is needed as a supplement to trial 
and error approaches. Unfortunately, the 
authors ignore this issue and thereby imply 
that environmental therapy is the answer 
to many formerly insoluble problems. A 
presentation which offers encouraging de- 
scriptions and tries to avoid criticism in a 
field not ready for over-optimism, doesn’t 
prove the efficacy of environmental 
therapy. 


Of course, no project can accomplish 
everything and the issue is one of the 
strategy used in applying social science to 
social problems. The authors had to work 
within realistic limitations of funds and 
the goals of the sponsoring foundation. 
How much of its resources a foundation 
should invest in one area of interest is 
always a matter for debate. However, it 
would seem worthwhile to consider a 
further effort in the direction initiated in 
this survey along some of the lines sug- 
gested above, and on one other problem. 
Why do some hospitals undertake en- 
vironmental therapy programs whereas 
others do not, and what are the reasons 
for deciding to focus on a particular kind 
df patient? Hints as to the reasons are 
offered but only as a side issue. Apparent- 
ly, the financial cost is not prohibitive, 
particularly if there are training programs 
for psychiatric aides or student nurses. It 
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would seem that further research in this 
direction might stimulate further explora- 
tions in treatment rather than stopping 
after a descriptive survey. 


Although we have criticized the research 
design and methodology, the “pay-off” on 
this be ok is its impact, not on social sci- 
entists, but on those hospital personnel in 
a position to initiate changes. Its readable 
style and lack of scientific jargon should 
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lead to its being widely read. Whether it 
will lead to reassessment of techniques and 
actual changes is impossible to predict and, 
unfortunately, we will probably never 
know. It is pertinent to wonder whether 
its impact will be inversely related to the 
theoretical and scientific sophistication of 
its readers. 

Jerome H. LAvULicHt 


Rip Van Winkle Foundation 


REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


COMMITTEE ON BUDGET, 
AUDIT AND FINANCE, 1958-1959 
Ernest H. Shideler, Chairman 


The Committee has communicated with 
the Treasurer and other officials of the 
Society, and has secured financial state- 
ments from Soba and Wolf, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, New York City. 


2. Last year’s Committee and _ the 
Treasurer reported a surplus in the So- 
ciety’s treasury of approximately $3,000. 
Subtracting the 1957-58 operating deficit 
(Exhibit A, above), the Society still has a 
surplus or reserve of more than $2,500. 
Much of this reserve fund can be traced 
to royalties received on books sponsored 
by the Society. Other such books are in 
process of preparation. 


Exhibit A 


Income and Expense 


Total for Year 


Actual Estimated 1958-1959 

11 months Month of 

O-1-57 - 7-31-58 Aug. ’58 
Income ............ $6,648.68 $1,293.40 $7,942.08 
Expense ......... 5,230.90 3,138.00 8,368.90 
Operating Deficit for the year 1957-58 $ 426.82 


(Cash bank account balance as of July 31, 1958 was $4,688.04.) 


I. The financial condition of SSSP 


The Society is ending the fiscal year 
August 31, 1957 to August 31, 1958 with a 
surplus earned during previous years. The 
estimated surplus is in excess of $2,500. 
However, this particular year there was an 
operational deficit of approximately $400, 
expenses being greater than income, as in- 
dicated below: 


II. Factors involved in the consideration 
of the Budget for the coming year (1958- 
1959). 


1. The annual grant of $1,200 ($1,835 
this past year) from Brandeis University 
in support of SOCIAL PROBLEMS has 
been discontinued. 


3. A major item in the budgeted ex- 
penses is the publication of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. The cost of printing con- 
tinues to rise. Alternative ways of meeting 
this situation are (1) reduce the number of 
pages, (2) increase advertising earnings, or 
(3) “borrow” from our surplus or reserve 
funds — or all three ways. 

4. President -elect Richard Schermer- 
horn hopes to expand the Society’s pro- 
gram by organizing a mid-year meeting 
with action agencies, relating to segrega- 
tion and civil rights. This is a challenging 
project for the Society. He estimates that 
the expense would be between $500 and 
$1000. 


III. Proposed Budget for 1958-1959 
The Committee anticipates the Society’s 
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expenditures for the fiscal year 1958-59 as 
follows: 


Exhibit B 
Budget: Sept. 1, 1958 to Aug. 31. 1959 
1. Publication of SOCIAL 


PROBLEMS (including 
business manager’s ex- 


pense) $5,000.00* 
2. Cost of publication of re- 

prints 500.00 
3. President’s office expense 100.00 
4. Secretary’s office expense 500.00 
5. Treasurer’s office expense 250.00 
6. Standing and special com- 

mittees expense . cas 150.00 
7. Helen DeRoy Award and 

expense Me 550.00 
8. Expense of meeting ‘ 350.00 
9. Society dues : . 80.00 
10. Promotion ‘ 150.00 
11. Special mid-year action 

agencies meeting .. 750.00 
12. Contingency fund 200.00 

Total .... $8,580.00 


IV. Anticipated income to meet the pro- 
posed 1958-1959 Budget (Exhibit B) 


The following sources are listed to pro- 
vide the income to cover the expenditures 
listed in the proposed budget. 


Exhibit C 
Income for the Fiscal Year 1958-59 


1. Membership dues $3,200.00 
2. Society publications 





Subscriptions 2,100.00 

Sales of reprints 750.00 

Advertising 400.00 
3. Royalties 500.00 
4. Award— Helen DeRoy 500.00 
5. Registration fees at meetings 375.00 
6. To be taken from the So- 

ciety’s surplus funds (See 

section II above) 755-00 

Total $8,580.00 


V. Committee recommendations 

1. Approximately $1,500 of the surplus 
funds should be invested immediately in 
government “E” Bonds (cashable in sixty 
days), rather than carry such a large bank 
account without earning. 


2. The Treasurer and Journal manager 








*The Executive Committee authorized 
can increase this item, if and to the extent 
to which funds are secured from adver- 
tising above and beyond the $400 specified 
for advertising income in Exhibit C (an- 
ticipated income). 
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should be bonded as provided by the Con- 
stitution (Article VIII 5.) 


3. The registration fee at the annual 
meeting should be increased to $1.50. 


4. The business manager of the Journal 
should be encouraged to increase the ad- 
vertising revenue. In a previous year, ad- 
vertising brought in three times the 
amount thus earned this past year. 


5. Continuation of membership drive. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Milton A. Maxwell 


James F. Short, Jr., Co-Chairman 


There were 190 new members and sub- 
scribers added to the rolls of SSSP during 
the 1957-58 year. The Co-chairmen 
worked with the President in the develop- 
ment of this year’s attractive brochure. 
This year’s membership efforts were con- 
centrated on the members of the American 
Sociological Society. To this end, copies of 
the brochure and the 1958 program were 
sent to 125 persons whose report of current 
research indicated a special interest in the 
implications of government spending. These 
were accompanied by a covering letter 
from the President inviting them to par- 
ticipate in the program and to join the so- 
ciety. One of the special problems com- 
mittees, the “Committee on Intergroup Re- 
lations,” included an invitation in its news- 
letter. This appeal was to the special in- 
terest of potential members in a problem 
field and the response was good. This 
approach has merit and could be used by 
other special problems committees. The 
fourteen other members of the member- 
ship committee were circularized in March, 
stressing regional meeting coverage. In ad- 
dition, committee members report personal 
efforts, ranging from an approach to de- 
partmental colleagues to the mailing of 
400 letters by one member to selected de- 
partments, agencies and persons in his 
State. The expansion of the Society’s 
membership must, of necessity, rest upon 
more than the best efforts of a membership 
committee. An authorized policy of con- 
tinuous dissemination of knowledge about 
SSSP among sociologists (via mailings and 
ASR ads) seems desirable and should be 
primarily the responsibility of the officers. 
In addition, special solicitations could be 
conducted among groups of related social 
scientists, practitioners in social problems 
areas, following the recommendations of 
the Dubin Committee on Financial Aid, 
published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Jan., 
1957, PP. 279-281. 
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Reports and Announcements 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND 
FREEDOM OF RESEARCH, 
PUBLICATION, AND TEACHING 
William L. Kolb, Chairman 


The Committee makes 
recommendations: 


1. That provision be made for the over- 
lapping and continuation of terms of of- 
fice. This year the committee will be en- 
tirely reconstituted. 

2. That the Committee be given the 
specific task of considering the problem 
of developing a code of ethics for research, 
publication, teaching, and application in 
the area of social science knowledge. 


the following 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Robert K. Merton, Chairman 


1. It is recommended that Marvin B. 
Sussman, editor of the manuscript on 
COMMUNITY SCIENCE AND ANALY- 
SIS be authorized to enter into negotia- 
tions with Crowell and Company for pub- 
lication of this volume, subject to final 
confirmation of proposed terms of pub- 
lication by the Executive Committee. 

2. The Committee transmits with ap- 
proval the recommendaticn of the sub- 
committee of the Alcoholism Committee 
that David J. Pittman and Charles Snyder 
serve as co-editors of a proposed book of 
readings on alcoholism and recommends 
further that negotiations for publication 
of this book be initiated before long. 


3. It is recommended that the SSSP 
sponsor preparation and publication of one 
or more pamphlets in the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet Series and forwards, with ap- 
proval, the following list of possible sub- 
jects for such pamphlets coming to it from 
members of the Society: 

“Sociologists in Action” (to provide a 
broad but specific canvass of the appli- 
cations of sociology to social problems) ; 

“Desegregation” (to summarize and to 
analyze past experiences with de-segre- 
gation in schools, housing and the open 
community, and to indicate potentials 
for new developments) ; 

“Alcoholism” (summarizing, perhaps, 
the principal conceptions and findings 
being developed at length in the book 
of readings on this subject) ; 

“Community Research and Planning” 
(summarizing the principal conceptions 
and findings developed at length in the 
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volume, COMMUNITY SCIENCE 
AND ANALYSIS). 


NEW PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
Marvin B. Sussman, Chairman 


This year, members of the Committee 
corresponded with each other on suggested 
projects which would further the goals of 
the Society. Of the many suggestions of- 
fered, two received a preponderance of 
vote. 

The first is that the Committee make a 
survey of the activities of the journal, 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, which would con- 
tain analyses co: areas covered in the 
journal, types of theory and research re- 
ported, frequency of author participation, 
etc. The objectives of the survey would 
be to determine what the journal has done 
in the past and then, hopefully, arrive at 
some suggestions for bringing the journal 
to an even higher academic level. 


Second, several members suggested that 
since psychology is becoming a_ recog- 
nized profession, and since many states 
have gone into the licensing of psycholo- 
gists, sociologists working on social prob- 
lems are most likely to become involved. 
Under the law, sociologists who work on 
social problems are in this border area of 
practice and theory. Therefore, one project 
would be concerned with the study of so- 
ciology as a profession, trying to discover 
if it is on an equivalent basis with psy- 
chology and other professions. It is recog- 
nized that the American Sociological So- 
ciety is undertaking such a study or, at 
least, it is revising its own structure to 
meet the growing professionalization of 
sociology. However, since sociologists who 
are interested in social problems are most 
likely to be involved in practitioner situ- 
ations, it is therefore believed by the Com- 
mittee that such a project can best be 
undertaken by the New Projects Com- 
mittee for the Society. 


COMMITTEE ON LIAISON WITH 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Helen E. Amerman, Chairman 


During the year members of the Com- 
mittee made contact with a_ scholarly 
journal, four national organizations and 
nineteen local or regional groups. Efforts 
were made to acquaint these groups with 
SSSP’s activities and the importance of 
interdisciplinary cooperation in solving so- 
cial science problems. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL THEORY 
Herbert Blumer, Chairman 


The Committee, consisting of the three 
most recent past presidents of the Society, 
was established by the Executive Com- 
mittee in August, 1957. During the year, 
members of the committee corresponded 
with each other concerning how best to 
stimulate the formulation of social theory 
in connection with research on social prob- 
lems. Several ideas were suggested, but all 
of them require a broader participation 
from the membership of the Society. 
Therefore, the Committee recommends 
that it be transformed into a special prob- 
lems committee, with membership open 
to all interested persons who are also 
members of the Society. In order to estab- 
lish such an open-membership committee, 
this committee further recommends that a 
small sum of money be allocated for its 
use during 1958-59. 


COMMITTEE ON CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Norman S. Hayner, Chairman 


In his report for this Committee in 
August, 1957, Martin H. Neumever sum- 
marized the areas of research that had 
been suggested by the members. Dis- 
cussion of these suggestions in Washington, 
D. C., led to the conclusion that the com- 
mittee should give primary attention dur- 
ing 1957-58 to improving the theoretical 
basis and research methodology for studies 
in criminal typolegy as well as for studies 
of the correctional community. In a 
March letter Marshall Clinard suggested 
that each member of the committee should 
prepare a list of questions he as a sociolo- 
gist would ask in making such studies. 
These questions might be designed, he in- 
dicated, to get at the self-conceptions of 
various types of offenders or the com- 
parative value-systems of inmates and staff 
in a prison. 

In ‘April, during the Pacific Scciological 
Society annual meeting, several members 
of the committee met and it was suggested 
that the committee focus attention on two 
rough groupings of offenders against prop- 
erty: (1) those guilty of fraudulent be- 
havior (forgery, grand larceny by check, 
or obtaining money under false pretenses) 
and (2) thieves (those guilty of robbery, 
burglary, or grand larceny other than by 
check and including auto theft). 
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The committee seems to be in agreement 
that we should invite sociologists whose 
major interest is criminology and who are 
not members of the SSSP to help us with 
these projects. We are also agreed that 
pilot studies should be encouraged in these 
two fields of criminal typology and cor- 
rectional communities. 

It is recommended that the committee 
continue for another vear its attempt to 
improve the theoretical basis and research 
methodology for studies in criminal typol- 
ogy and for studies of the correctional 
community. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


Arnold M. Rose, Chairman 


Two informal luncheon-discussions were 
held by the Sociology and Social Work 
Committee at the Seattle meetings. The 
group emphasized the need for promoting 
concrete activities that would facilitate in- 
terexchange among sociologists and social 
workers. Toward the furtherance of this 
end, two panels are being planned for the 
next annual meeting in Chicago. One panel 
will deal with role relationships of sociolo- 
gists presently working with social work- 
ers. The second will explore problems in 
the education of sociology majors so that 
they will be prepared for specialized posi- 
tions in social work. 

The first panel will present sociologists 
employed in social work in one of the 
following roles: (1) technician, (2) re- 
search director, (3) consultant, (4) mem- 
ber of interdisciplinary team. He (or she) 
will be asked to comment on experiences or 
problems at each state of employment or 
research, agency perception of the roles of 
the sociclogist, problems in definition and 
redefinition of research, sources of friction, 
etc. Panel members will initiate comments 
and will be joined by others in attendance. 
The desideratum is for a full discussion of 
concrete problems. 

Suggestions for persons to participate in 
the panels will be greatly appreciated. 
Names can be sent to the new chairman of 
the Committee, Lawrence K. Northwood, 
New York School of Social Work, 2 East 
gist Street, New York City. 

During the 1957-58 season the Commit- 
tee jointly sponsored a full-day program 


_with the Midwest Sociological Society, 


under the chairmanship of Arnold Rose. 
If a publisher interested in publishing the 
entire program can be found, the proceed- 
ings of the day’s meetings may be supple- 
mented and edited to produce a_ book. 
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Reports and Announcements 


The Committee encourages such regional 
meetings. Persons interested in such local 
continuing activities or in the work of the 
national committee should correspond with 
the person listed below, who lives closest 
to them geographically: 


Walter A. Friedlander, University of 
California, School of Social Welfare, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

Ethelyn Davis, Texas Women’s Univer- 
sity, Box 3923, Denton, Texas. 

Arnold M. Rose, Sociology, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

L. K. Northwood, New York School of 
Social Work, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE, FAMILY, 
AND DIVORCE 


Paul Lasakow, Chairman 


The Committee on Marriage, Family, 
and Divorce met during the Seattle Meet- 
ing of the SSSP. The current chairman 
was reappointed for the coming year. 
Plans are under way to sponsor a sym- 
posium for the Chicago, 1959 meeting. A 
poll will be made of the membership to 
determine a suitable topic. In addition, 
the next year will be spent assessing what 
function the Committee has or can under- 
take which will supplement work now be- 
ing done by sections of the ASS, The Na- 
tional Conference of Family Relations, or 
by the Family Service Association. A 
letter will be written to committee mem- 
bers concerning this problem in the near 
future. Members of SSSP not yet mem- 
bers of the Committee and who are inter- 
ested in the substantive area of the family 
are invited to write the Chairman and join 
the Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Warren Breed, Chairman 


A panel meeting was held in Seattle, dis- 
cussing the Cornell monograph on desegre- 
gation. Panelists were Joel V. Berreman 
of Oregon, Tilman C. Cothran of Arkansas 
and Jiri T. Kolaja of Kentucky. 


Together with the panel, a report on 
directions for sociologically-oriented _ re- 
search on desegregation was given by a 
committee composed of Raymond W. 
Mack, Jessie Bernard, Morton King and 
Melvin M. Tumin. 


During the 


year, the committee con- 
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tinued its cooperation with the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues by 
publishing the Joint Newsletter on De- 
segregation, containing reports of ongoing 
research, ideas and suggestions in the area. 
Those wishing to receive the newsletter, at 
no cost. may write the co-editor, Warren 
Breed, at Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

The committee also continued its co- 
operation with the Anti-Defamation 
League in stimulating and distributing re- 
search work in the general area of civil 
rights. 


An important part of the group’s work 
for the coming year will be assisting with 
the planning of the 1959 SSSP meetings, 
which will focus on civil rights. New of- 
ficers are Melvin M. Tumin of Princeton, 
chairman, and Oscar Cohen of the Anti- 
Defamation League, secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
TENSIONS 


Kenneth Ives and 
Jerome Laulicht, Co-Chairmen 


During this past year, the committee 
adopted its present title. One co-chairman 
circulated several numbers of a newsletter, 
and contacted a similar committee de- 
veloping in the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. The other 
co-chairman contacted the Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, the international rela- 
ticns committee of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, and UNESCO. 
As a result, there appeared in the JouRNAL 
or ConFiict RESOLUTION an announcement 
of our committee activities, and a review 
of the publication “New Outlook” which 
is sponsored by a Jewish-Arab Association 
in Israel, and is concerned with the reduc- 
tion of intergroup and international ten- 
sions in and around Israel. 


Two organizations active in work on 
international tensions, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation were approached 
regarding possible sociological advisory 
services, and some interest was shown in 
their replies. 


For the coming year, possible activities 
include: developing the contacts estab- 
lished with professional and action organ- 
izations; developing projects for the com- 
mittee; finding financing for studies in this 
area; and encouraging the furtherance of 
efforts already started by members. 
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COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLISM 


David J. Pittman, Chairman 


The committee, acting on a favorable 
resolution from its sub-committee and 
with the approval of the Society, has de- 
cided to prepare a volume of readings on 
alcoholism. The committee selected David 
J. Pittman, Washington University, and 
Charles Snyder, Yale University, to serve 
as Co-Editors. Members of the Alcoholism 
Committee will serve as members of the 
Editorial Board for the volume. They are: 
Selden Bacon, E. J. Bauer, Marshall 
Clinard, Harold Demone, Chester Hunt, 
Mildred Kantor, Milton Maxwell, Austin 
Porterfield, Robert Straus, H. M. Trice and 
Albert Ullman. Although preliminary work 
prior to publication is occurring, no specific 
date has been set for publication. 
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Although not formally under the direc- 
tion of the Alcoholism Committee, three 
members, Austin Porterfield, Harold De- 
mone and David Pittman, served as con- 
sulting editors to the June, ros8 issue of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS devoted to al- 
coholism. 


COMMITTEE ON 
OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Erwin O. Smigel, Chairman 


The special committee on Occupational 
Problems has continued its work of ab- 
stracting and screening articles dealing 
with occupational sociology and occupa- 
tional problems. Publication of a book of 
readings in this area is being considered. 

Louis H. Orzack has succeeded Erwin 0. 
Smigel as chairman of the committee. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


June 30, 1958 
To the Editor: 


Would you permit me to correct an er- 
ror in my book Understanding Minority 
Groups referred to in the review by M. 
Yinger in the January, 1957, issue of Social 
Problems? Mr. Yinger pointed out that I 
failed to give due credit in my chapter to 
“a textbook, well known to this reviewer.” 
He referred, of course, to the Simpson and 
Yinger Racial and Cultural Minorities, 
which Le modestly refrained from men- 
tioning. I have been using this work for 
several years as a text in my own course 


which indicates my high regard for both 
the writers and their work. It is with 
deep regret that I failed to give the authors 
the recognition to which they are fully 
entitled. 


I have previously acknowledged this 
error in a personal letter to Mr. Yinger. 
Pending a revision of the book, I should 
like to give proper recognition to the Simp- 
son, Yinger volume. 

Sincerely, 


Joseph B. Gittler 
University of Rochester 








